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MUSIC'S DUEL. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Two years ago, some of our readers were 
first, perhaps, made acquainted (at a Bazaar 
held here for the same charitable purpose as 
the present one) with a neglected work of a 
neglected poet of the seventeenth century, in 
his translation of that part of Marino's * Strage 
degl' Innocenti,' called the * Sospetto d' He- 
rode.' Presuming that they were pleased with 
the poetic language, whatever distaste the sub- 
ject might create, I will now draw their at- 
tention to another translation, or imitation, by 
the same author, peculiarly adapted to this 
season of the year, since it treats of the magic 
powers of that little songstress, so well known 
to us all, — " the sweet inhabitant of each glad 
tree," who, true to her engagement in this 
northern clime, or fair or foul, or rain or 
shine, never lets go by the 14th of April, 
without giving notice of her arrival. Our 
poet has chosen Strada's beautiful fable of 



music's duel. 



the Lutanist and the Nightingale, which he 
calls * Music's Duel,' for his present subject. 
He supposes a skilful musician seated on the 
banks of the Tiber, exercising his art in so- 
litude ; when a Nightingale, from the neigh- 
bouring tree, enters the lists against him ; and 

thus he begins the tale : — 

C. F. 



MUSIC'S DUEL. 

BY RICHARD CRASHAW, 1670. 

Now westward Sol had spent the richest beams 
Of noon's high glory, when, hard by the 

streams 
Of Tiber, on the scene of a green plat, 
Under protection of an oak, there sate 
A sweet lutes-master ; in whose gentle airs 
He lost the day's heat, and his own hot cares. 
Close in the covert of the leaves there stood 
A nightingale, come from the neighbouring 

wood, 
(The sweet inhabitant of each glad tree ; 
Their muse, their syren, harmless syren, she ;) 
There stood she list'ning, and did entertain 
The music's soft report, and mold the same 
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In her own murmures ; that whatever mood 
His curious fingers lent, her voice made good : 
The man perceived his rival, and her art. 
Disposed to give the light-foot lady sport, 
Awakes his lute, and 'gainst the fight to come 
Informs it, in a sweet prseludium 
Of closer strains, and e'er the war begin. 
He lightly skirmishes on every string, 
Charg'd with a flying touch ; and straightway 

she 
Carves out her dainty voice as readily 
Into a thousand sweet distinguish'd tones. 
And reckons up in soft divisions 
Quick volumes of wild notes ; to let him 

know. 
By that shrill taste, she could do something 

too. 
His nimble hand's instinct then taught each 

string 
A cap'ring chearfulness ; and made them sing 
To their own dance ; now negligently rash 
He throws his arm, and with a long-drawn 

dash 
Blends all together ; then distinctly trips 
From this to that 5 then, quick returning, skips 
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And snatches this again, and pauses there. 
She measures every measure, everj'- where 
Meets art with art ; sometimes, as if in doubt^ 
Not perfect yet, and fearing to be out. 
Trails her plain ditty in one long-spun note, 
Through the sleek passage of her open throat, 
A clear un wrinkled song ; then doth she point it 
With tender accents, and severely joynt it 
By short diminitives, that being rear'd 
In controverting warbles evenly shar'd. 
With her sweet self she wrangles ; he, amaz'd. 
That from so small a channel should be rais'd 
The torrent of a voice, whose melody 
Could melt into such sweet variety. 
Strains higher yet, that tickled with rare art 
The tatling strings, each breathing in his 

part, 
Most kindly do fall out ; the grumbling base 
In surly groans disdains the treble's grace ; 
The high-perch't treble chirps at this, and 

chides. 
Until his finger (moderator) hides 
And closes the sweet quarrel, rousing all 
Hoarse, shrill at once ; as when the trumpet's 

call 
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Hot Mars to th' harvest of death's field, and 

woo 
Men's hearts into their hands : this lesson too 
She gives them back ; her supple breast thrills 

out 
Sharp airs, and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying sweetness, hovers o'er her skill, 
And folds in wav'd notes, with a trembling 

bill. 
The plyant series of her slippery song ; 
Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
Of short thick sobs, whose thund'ring volleys 

float. 
And roll themselves over her lubrick throat 
In panting murmurs, still'd out of her 

breast : 
That ever bubling spring, the sugred nest 
Of her delicious soul, that there does lye 
Bathing in streams of liquid melodic ; 
Music's best seed-plot ; when in ripen'd airs 
A golden-headed harvest fairly rears 
His honey-dropping tops, plough'd by her 

breath 
Which there reciprocally laboureth. 
In that sweet soyl it seems a holy quire. 
Sounded to th' name of great Apollo's lyre ; 
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Whose silver roof rings with the sprightly 

notes 
Of sweet-lip'd angel-imps, that swill their 

throats 
In cream of morning Helicon, and then 
Prefer soft anthems to the ears of men. 
To woo them from their beds, still murmur- 
ing 
That men can sleep while they their mattens 



sing : 



(Most divine service,) whose so early lay 
Prevents the eyelids of the blushing day. — 
She opes the floodgate, and lets loose a tide 
Of streaming sweetness, which in state doth 

ride 
On the wav'd back of every swelling strain, 
Rising and falling in a pompous train ; 
And while she thus discharges a shrill peal 
Of flashing airs, she qualifies their zeal 
With the cool epode of a graver note. 
Thus high, thus low, as if her silver throat 
Would reach the brazen voice of war's hoarse 

bird ; 
Her little soul is ravish'd : and so pour'd 
Into loose extasies, that she is plac't 
Above herself, musick's enthusiast. 
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Shame now and anger mixt a double stain 
In the musician's face ; jety once again, 
Mistress, I come ; now reach a strain, my 

lute. 
Above her mock, or be for ever mute : 
Or tune a song of victory to me. 
Or to thyself sing thine own obsequie ; 
So said, his hands sprightly as fire he flings. 
And with a quavering coyness tastes the 

strings : — 
From this to that, from that to this he flies. 
Feels musick's pulse in all her arteries ; — 
The humourous strings expound his learned 

touch 
By various glosses ; now they seem to grutch. 
And murmure in a buzzing dinne, then gingle. 
In shrill tongued accents, striving to be 

single. 
Every smooth turn, every delicious stroke 
Gives life to some new grace ; thus doth h* in- 
voke 
Sweetness by all her names; thus, bravely 

thus 
(Fraught with a fury so harmonious, 
The lute's light genius now does proudly rise, 
Heav'd on the surges of swoln rhapsodies ; 
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Whose flourish meteor-like doth curie the air 
With flash of high-bom fancies, here and there 
Dancing in lofty measures, and anon 
Creeps on the soft touch of a tender tone, 
Whose trembling murmurs meltinginwilde airs, 
Runs to and fro, complaining his sweet cares ; 
Because those precious mysteries that dwell 
In musick's ravish't soul he dare not tell, 
But whisper to the world : thus do they vary, 
Each string his note, as if they meant to carry 
Their master's blest soul, (snatch't out at his 

ears 
By a strong extasy,) through all the sphears 
Of musick's heaven ; and seat it there on high 
In th' empyrseum of pure harmony. 
At length, (after so long, so loud a strife 
Of all the strings, still breathing the best life, 
Of blest variety, attending on 
His fingers fairest revolution. 
In many a sweet rise, many as sweet a fall) 
A full mouthed diapason swallows all. 

This done, he lists what she would say to 
this, 
And she, although her breath's late exercise 
Had dealt too roughly with her tender throat. 
Yet summons all her sweet powers for a note j 
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Alas ! in vain ! for while, (sweet soul,) she tries 
To measure all these wild diversities 
Of chattering strings, by the small size of one 
Poor simple voice, rais'd in a natural tone ; 
She fails, and failing grieves, and grieving 

dies; 
She dies, and leaves her life the victor's prize, 
Falling upon his lute ; O fit to have, 
(That liv'd so sweetly,) dead, so sweet a grave ! 



MY FATHER'S OLD FRIEND; 

A SKETCH. 

From a Sailor s Recollections, 

My father's old friend ! there is something 
poetical in the very words ! Imagination 
conjures up a lovely old Pylades, with grey 
hair, a benevolent smile, and a pleasant house 
in the country ; to which you are invited every 
autumn, to enjoy capital shooting and ex- 
cellent dinners ! My imagination is not so for- 
tunate : those words, " my father's old friend," 
are ever associated, in my mind, with an image 
which, you will own, is far from poetical. I 
see a clumsy, heavy-limbed man, with a round, 
purple face, common features, and a manner 
made up of pompous pretensions and good- 
humoured vulgarity: yet poor Bob Pontifex 
was the best and kindest soul that ever 
breathed ; and I have often reproached myself 
with allowing those minor faults of manner 
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and appearance to make me forget, or under- 
value, the strong and enduring affection — the 
generous consideration for the feelings of 
others — and, above all, the truth and honesty 
of my father's old friend. 

Bob Pontifex, or Ponty^ as, when children, 
we used familiarly to call him, was the sort of 
man with whom the world always goes well : 
his light troubles, if he had any, only served 
to give a zest to an existence, whose apparent 
monotony never seemed to weigh heavy on 
its possessor's hands. He was always brimful! 
of bad puns and old jokes, which, to him, 
never lost their freshness or originality : he 
delighted in that refined and comprehensive 
species of satire which embraces whole classes 
of society, or even nations : to him, a lawyer 
was the synonyme for a rogue ;— an Irishman, 
the personification of blunder. What an in- 
exhaustible subject of wit would he find in the 
frog-eating propensities of Frenchmen ! what 
a mine of mirth in the equestrian exploits of 
sailors ! but, further than this, his harmless 
powers of ridicule never extended. A friend 
was, in his eyes, a sacred and infallible per- 
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sonage ; and, to the faults of those he loved, 
he was not merely indulgent — he was abso- 
lutely blind. He was, evidently, an ignorant 
and uneducated man, and had risen to his 

present rank, of colonel in the Dragoons, 

without either connexions or interest, by his 
own unassisted exertions and steady good 
conduct — a fact of which he was not a little 
proud. But, if he was ignorant, he made up 
for the deficiency by the reverence with which 
he regarded those who were not : he always 
spoke the words " Greek and Latin" with a 
kind of holy awe ; which, however, h^ strove 
to conceal by a habit of sporting familiarly 
with a few favourite slip-slops, picked up 
from parliamentary debates or electioneering 
speeches. He seldom uttered a sentence 
without introducing, right or wrong, such neat 
little flowers of rhetoric, as : — " Sine qua 
non,"— " Ne plus ultra,"—" Ultima Thule," 
— " Pro bono publico," &c. &c. ; and these 
magic terms were always uttered with a slight 
elevation of the eyebrows, and swelling of the 
voice, as much to attract attention to the as- 
tonishing fact of his actually speaking Latin, 
as an involuntary expression of his sense of the 
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responsibility of his situation in so doing. 
His look and manner, at such moments, 
strongly resembled that of Cornelius Agrippa's 
adventurous servant, in the act of pronouncing 
the fearful spell which summoned to his aid 
spirits of unknown powers, but invaluable as- 
sistance, during any great press of business. 

Nobody knew Ponty's particular dwelling- 
place. He was a sort of all-pervading spirit ; 
— the kind of man who runs his umbrella into 
your eye at the corner of every street, and 
nods to you from every coffee-house window : 
he was quite a hydra-headed acquaintance ; — 
" like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once t " — 
he seemed to hover in the air, and drop down 
upon you when you least expected it, like a 
cock-chafer at the end of May ; — and I never 
knew a man who so well deserved the name of 
" a gentleman about town : " egad ! one met 
him at every turning ! Ponty's particular em- 
ployments were also a mystery to the curious 
vulgar (for he had retired from the army on 
half-pay) ; but he was certainly in the habit of 
walking rapidly from the United Service Club 
to the Strand, and then as rapidly returning, 
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with a certain business-like air, and a look of 
severe speculation ; and I never passed Lim- 
mer's Hotel, at any hour of the day, without 
seeing Bob Pontifex standing in the door- 
way. 

When we were children, my mother could 
not endure the sight of him ; and, even after 
my father's death, she only tolerated his visits 
for the sake of old days and recollections : 
of this antipathy he seemed to have a sort of 
dull comprehension, in spite of her polite 
efforts to conceal it ; he was less pompous than 
usual in her presence, and never ventured 
upon a dull joke, or stale anecdote, without a 
deprecating look in her direction, and a 
nervous laugh, which seemed at once to be-^ 
seech sympathy and pardon. 

Though Bob Pontifex was in the habit of 
talking much on most subjects, the theme 
he was most particularly addicted to, was the 
education of his only son, and the vast stock of 
erudition he was acquiring at the Rev. Dr. 
Pliant's academy, near Greenwich. On this 
subject, he was not only loquacious — he was 
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eloquent : men wondered, while he spoke, 
whether they could consider themselves edu- 
cated at all, who had not sucked in learning at 
this fountain-head of science,— who had not 
sat at the feet of this Doctor of Doctors. Even 
Mrs. Pliant came in for a part of his adoration ; 
if such things are shared, she laid claim to the 
halo matrimoniaL But the great object of all 
his thoughts, hopes, desires, and expectations, 
was the treasure he had placed in the Pliant 
mansion— his only son James, whom he talked 
of as the ninth wonder of the world, an ad- 
mirable Crichton the second. If you began 
the conversation in the remotest regions of 
metaphysics,— if you spoke of the philosopher's 
stone, or the wandering Jew, or the grotto of 
Antiparos, or the Reform Bill, or any thing, 
apparently, as far as possible removed from 
any allusion to his favourite subject — in two 
minutes you found yourself discussing the 
benefits of Dr. Pliant's system of education, 
inquiring his terms, and summing up the 
" washing, extras, &c." 

For us youngsters, though we thought Dr. 
Pliant must be a great man, we thought Bob 
Pontifex a greater: the oracles of Deb^Ko^ 
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and Dodona were not listened to, in their day, 
with greater reverence. We looked upon him 
as a Bacon for wisdom, and a Luttrel for wit : 
we quoted his opinions — we repeated his witti- 
cisms — we echoed his laugh : we wearied my 
poor mother with a constant supply of second- 
hand advice, whose first great source was Bob 
Pontifex. Sometimes we commenced the attack 
boldly, as thus : — 

" Mother ! James Pontifex is to have tails 
this May !"— " Is he, my love ?" 

" Do you know, mother, Ponty says that I 
and George are grown much too tall for round 
jackets ! None of the fellows at Dr. Pliant's 
put up with them any longer." — " Indeed ! 
my dear." 

There was ever a hopeless obstinacy about my 
mother's " Indeed ! " which generally routed 
us for the moment : we would renew the 
assault with more circumspection. 

" Mother ! I met Jack Stapleton to-day, at 
the Johnsons'." — " Did you, my love?" 
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*^ Colonel Pontifex was saying he's grown 
quite another fellow since he went to Dr. 
Pliant's : — that 's where James is, mother ! " 
— " Yes, my love." 

** Colonel Pontifex says, mother, that Dr. 
Pliant is the only man in the world to ground 
a fellow properly in mathematics!" — "In- 
deed ! my dear." 

It was evident that my mother did not con- 
sider the words "Colonel Pontifex says," equal 
in force to " the master has said it," of the 
ancient philosopher ; for we continued to pine 
in vain for tailsj and the forbidden glories of 
Dr. Pliant's academy. 

The last three interviews I ever had with 
my father's old friend were at long intervals ; 
and circumstances have indelibly impressed 
them on my memory. Some relation of Colonel 
Pontifex's deceased wife, to whom he had 
been much attached, procured a Writership 
in the East India Company's service for 
James; and his father, who had nothing to 
leave him hereafter, and little beside his half- 
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pay, and small pension from government^ to 
share with him during his lifetime, was happy 
in the prospect of providing for this sole 
object of his cares a career of lucrative and 
honourable employment. 

At this time we were living in a small villa 
at Putney, in whose green and pleasant bower& 
Ponty delighted to stroll, on a Saturday even- 
ing, after a hot and dusty week in town. He 
had neglected us for a whole fortnight, and 
we were beginning to marvel, when, one fine 
Sunday, my mother received a most characte- 
ristic billet fi'om our missing friend, announcing 
his intention of bringing his son to breakfast 
with us, on his way to Haileybury, where he 
fully expected him to go through the exa- 
mination with distinction* 

We had not seen the " admirable Crichton'' 
for two years ; therefore, it may be imagined 
with what feverish impatience the younger 
members of the family expected the arrival of 
this hero of his father's anecdotes, and the 
noblest work of Dr. Pliant. 

Monday arrived, and with it the object of 
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our curiosity. From a yellow post-chaise, 
which rattled up to the door " at ten o'clock, 
A. M., precisely,'* emerged Colonel Pontifex, 
looking redder, and happier, and more pompous 
than usual ^ and, with an exuberant pride and 
delight which he vainly strove to conceal, 
presented his son to my mother and her as- 
sembled family. 

James already stood six feet, in his shoes, 
though he was but seventeen : he was made in 
the same heavy and massive proportions as his 
father, with a double share of uncouth awk- 
wardness and real shyness, which he strove 
to conceal under, what he fancied to be, an 
air of easy assurance. It was assured, but not 
easy ; nay, to our unsophisticated eyes, it had 
much the appearance of vulgar impudence: 
he stood with his back to the fire, beating 
" the devil's tattoo" with his huge splay-foot, — 
called his father **the Governor," — spoke 
loud and dictatorially about the distance to 
Haileybury, and the time necessary to go 
there, — poked the fire— and assured my mother 
that he was " dev'lish hungry." The pauses 
during breakfast, to which he did ample 
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justice, he filled up with a succession of dull 
anecdotes, in which he was himself the hero, 
or sufferer, or agent, or object; — plans of 
future amusement during his residence at 
Hertford College, — stories of past exploits, 
and good jokes, which had employed the 
leisure hours, of which there seemed many, of 
the happy inhabitants of the Pliant mansion, 
without the cognition of its learned and 
reverend owner. The enchanted father sat 
by, his round eyes glistening with fond de- 
light — ^now gazing entranced on the orator,— 
now glancing round to see that we were all 
sharing in his enjoyment ; and then echoing, 
uproariously, the laugh at Dr. Pliant's ex- 
pense ; losing sight of the impropriety of such 
sacrilegious mirth, in the fond pride he evi- 
dently took in his hopeful son's ingenuity. 
At times, he even seemed, in the kindness of 
his overflowing heart, to wish to soften to my 
mother the humiliating sense of her children's 
great inferiority : ever and anon he stroked 
down my youngest brother's head, or chucked 
up my second brother's chin, calling them 
" handsome rogues " and " fine fellows ;" or 
else he clapped me on the back, inquired my 
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exact age for the fiftieth time, and exclaimed 
at ipy likeness to " my poor friend, your 
father." 

At length the hour of their departure ar- 
rived, which was elegantly recalled to Colonel 
Pontifex's recollection by James, — 

" Come, Governor ! it 's time for us to 
mizzle /" and the happy father and his hopeful 
son departed. 

Great, indeed, was our astonishment, when 
we heard that this marvel of mathematical 
science — this compendium of all the arts and 
sciences, had failed in his examination, — nay, 
was convicted of the grossest ignorance and 
deficiency ! How his father bore the disap- 
pointment, I know not, for I saw no more of 
him for many years. How Dr. Pliant re- 
conciled it to his conscience to accept of the 
silver tea-service, which poor Ponty had pre- 
sented him with, as a mark of gratitude — and 
how Mrs. Pliant ever ventured to make use 
of it, in the very face of all " emblems ex- 
pressive of gratitude," with which it was 
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adomedy remains a problem yet to be de- 
monstrated. 

Not long after these events, the all-absorbing 
interest of my first voyage swallowed up the 
remembrance of less important matters. Years 
passed on ; I was no longer a boy : Lord Nel- 
son, Byron, and Bolivar, had successively oc- 
cupied the place of honour in my soul, ori- 
ginally filled by Bob Pontifex; and, if I 
remembered my juvenile admiration, it was 
with a contemptuous smile at the recollections 
of those " salad days, when I was green in 
judgment." In the course of a few succeeding 
years, I, at intervals, learnt from my mother's 
letters, that James, having failed a second 
time in his examination. Colonel Pontifex had 
given up all thoughts of the civil service, as 
his son had evidently so little turn for its ne- 
cessary qualifications, and a cadetship in India 
had been procured for him at his own earnest 
request. Report spoke but ill of James in his 
new situation: he was said to be idle and 
irregular in conduct, and to live far beyond 
his means. My mother also hinted that she 
believed he wrote but seldom to his father; 
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and then the short and unsatisfactory letter 
was generally made up of complaints of the 
dullness of his situation, and demands for 
more money. " But," she continued, " it is 
melancholy to witness the joy and pride with 
which poor Ponty parades these few-and-far- 
between tokens of his son's remembrance : he, 
alone, is blind to the cold selfishness which 
dictates them; and the least shadow of af- 
fection in any word is dwelt and commented 
on, with a fond and garrulous delight, which 
betrays the infrequency of even these slight 
evidences of duty or gratitude." 

But I must hasten to the account of my 
second interview with my old friend. It was 
a cold and rainy afternoon, in the end of 
October, 18 — : I was sitting in the window of 
the Fountain Inn, Portsmouth, awaiting the 
arrival of my new captain, with whom I was 
about again to try my fortune, in the capacity 
of second-lieutenant of H. M. S. Orontes. 
There is something especially doleAil in the 
appearance of the High Street, Portsmouth, 
on a gloomy day like this : few incidents vary 
its monotonous desolation^ and I had been 
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watching with much interest through the misty 
pane, which ever and anon I carefully wiped 
with the window-blind; three ducks and a 
blind cur squabbling in the gutter; and the 
mysterious excursions of a little slip-shod 
kitchen-maidy who continually ran in pattens to 
and fro, between the haberdasher's, next door, 
and the cheesemonger's, opposite — for what 
purpose, I could not discover : between whiles, 
my thoughts unconsciously wandered to the 
house I had left, and I thought, now and 
then, of my first love, and very often of my 
poor mother : in the midst of my melancholy 
cogitations, " the Regulator" drove up to the 
door, and my whole soul was absorbed in 
watching the heap of animated umbrellas and 
great-coats, which began to sprawl down in 
all directions from that respectable vehicle : 
one portly gentleman, especially, engaged my 
attention; there was a mixture of pompdtis 
fuss, and nervous hurry, in his descent, which 
amused me : but what was my astonishment, 
on his turning round, to behold again the 
purple shining face, and round, good-natured 
eyes of old Ponty ! In a moment I was on the 
steps of the Fountain Inn, shaking every hand 
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he had; while, with incoherent delight, he 
expressed his surprise at meeting me, and 
endeavoured to explain, composedly, the reason 
of his sudden avatar in Portsmouth. James 
had been ill, — had procured leave of absence 
for thrqe years, — ^had been offered a passage in 
a king's ship, name " The Severn j^ — had written 
from St. Helena, to say he was already con- 
valescent ; nothing to signify ; merely a touch 
of liver ; good nursing, and English air, would 
set him up in no time ; intelligence of H.M.S. 
Severn's arrival received by the telegraph that 
very morning ; by good luck, just in time for 
"the Regulator ;" jumped on, and here he was, 
ready to welcome his long absent child to land. 
He concluded by saying, as he wrung my hand 
with inexpressible joy, "the Severn has an- 
chored at Spithead ; I 'm off to her in a shore- 
boat this moment ; have a blazing fire, and a 
capital dinner ready for us all three, for you'll 
be glad to see your old friend James again — 
won't you ? Egad ! we '11 be as merry as grigs ! 
Good bye, my boy ! remember the fire, and a 
good bottle of claret. Poor James ! poor 
fellow ! how he'll enjoy himself! Boat ready? 
that's right! good bye, good bye! we'll b© 
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back in no time ! " and away he strutted, 
without cloak or umbrella, through the me- 
lancholy drizzling rain, which seemed per- 
tinaciously bent on damping his outward man, 
at least ; the inward was too well defended by 
his rapturous joy. 

It is curious to observe how circumstances, 
trivial in themselves, will, by suddenly chang- 
ing the current of our ideas, as suddenly alter 
our moods of mind, and things which we have 
been brooding over for hours before, with 
gloomy continuity of thought, will immediately 
assume an entirely different aspect : here had 
I been sitting, staring through the dull rainy 
window, till I had nearly settled to my own 
c/iraatisfaction, that the world was but a badly 
arranged affair, after all, and I the most 
miserable atom in it, when, behold! this 
sudden meeting with a dull, elderly gentleman, 
fresh and damp from off the top of ♦* the Re- 
gulator/' had awakened me from my torpor ; 
I began to see no great harm in the con- 
struction of the universe, and already looked 
upon myself in the light of an amiable young 
fellow, likely to get on in his profession. My 
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mind retained this happy disposition for some 
time after Ponty's departure, especially as long 
as I could busy myself in arranging matters 
as he desired ; but the evening began to close 
in, the blazing fire began to lose its spright- 
liness, and look red and dull, in spite of my 
pertinacious poking ; the round table, with its 
well-folded table-cloth and three covers, looked 
wearisomely neat and expectant ; in short, I 
began to be hungry and tired, and longed for 
my companion's return. I had walked several 
times to the window, and looked down High 
Street, but nothing of interest was to be seen 
in the increasing gloom, save, the dark and 
silent Semaphore, and the green lights in the 
apothecary's window. It was a relief when 
a drunken sailor sauntered down the street, 
singing, in a drowsy voice, " From Ushant to 
Scilly ^tis forty-five leagues," combining the 
" dulce et utile," the charms of music with an 
interesting fact in geography. 

At length it grew quite dark. I gave the 
window up in despair, and, seating myself 
before the sulky-looking fire, I began to 
deliver myself up to my former melancholy 
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reflections, which were hardly broken, at in- 
tervals, by the entrance of a shuffling waiter, 
who did nothing but rattle the cruet-stands, 
and snufi* the long-wicked candles. 

I know not how long I might have sat thus, 
t^te'd,'t^te with my sweet and bitter fancies, 
when I was startled from my reverie by the 
sound of a slow and heavy step in the pas- 
sage. The door opened ; I turned round, and 
saw old Ponty before me : he had a watch in 
his hand, on which he seemed gazing intently. 
I started up, and, advancing, said, " Well, 
Colonel! where 's James? I wish you both 
heartily," — ^the word "joy" died on my lips — 
for, as the waiter entered with a lamp, the 
light fell full on a countenance, so haggard, so 
wo-begone in expression, that it hardly needed 
words to tell me what had happened. He 
looked at me with an uncertain and bewildered 
air, and murmuring in a low, half-sufibcated 
voice, " my poor James ! my poor boy ! he is 
dead, — died on his passage home ! " — he sank 
on a chair, and buried his face in his hands. 

There is something in the nature of intense 
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sorrow that invests its victim with a tempo- 
rary but immeasurable superiority ; into that 
sanctuary — a breaking heart — we fear to 
enter with the vain and worthless offering of 
consolation : comfort I could not offer ; but I 
mourned with the poor old man ; and, in wit- 
nessing his unspeakable affliction, the faults 
and follies of its object were forgotten. 

The captain of " the Severn," who called in 
the course of the evening, gave me the informa- 
tion which the bereaved father was incapable 
of bestowing. James had died of a relapse of 
fever, brought on by the effects of drinking 
too freely, and exposure to cold weather, soon 
after leaving St. Helena : he seemed to have 
been visited in his last moments by some 
touch of feeling and affection for his father ; 
for he earnestly begged that his watch should 
be preserved for him, as well as some Indian 
birds, which he had shot and stuffed, and a 
few curious Ceylon shells. The good-natured 
captain had carefiilly fulfilled his directions, 
and had, no doubt, added much to the mes- 
sages of affection which he delivered with 
them ; for, to those who knew poor James well, 
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they sounded somewhat apocryphal. If so, 
few could blame the pious fraud, who saw how 
greedily the poor father listened to words, — 
how precious to him ! as the lips that uttered 
them were silent now for ever ! 

Four years after my mournM parting with 
the old colonel, I was again in England, in 
my home, encircled by kind hearts and happy 
faces. Life had gone well with me; I had 
made prize-money, had gained my promotion ; 
and, in the first glow of happiness and hard- 
earned success, my poor old friend was, for a 
time, nearly forgotten* I reproached myself 
bitterly for this oblivion, when I accidentally 
heard, from an old army surgeon who had 
known him in better days, and now occa- 
sionally visited him from compassion, that he 
was lying, very ill, in a wretched lodging in 
Goodge Street, Fitzroy Square. My informant 
also added, that though his pension and half- 
pay must be quite sufficient to enable him to 
live in comfort, if not luxury— especially as 
he had none but himself to provide for — yet 
he was grown such a miser, that he hardly 
allowed himself the necessaries of life ; and so 
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morose, as to refuse to give any reason for 
this voluntary penance, to any friend who 
might chance to ask him. 

Old Ponty a miser! old Ponty morose! 
The thing sounded impossible. He, whom I 
had known almost lavish of his little fortune, 
and the best-natured of human beings ! I was 
obliged to leave town that day on particular 
business; but, on my return a week after- 
wards, I made it my first duty to visit my 
father's friend, and offer him any assistance in 
my power that he might require. 

With some difficulty I discovered his present 
mean abode : the street-door was opened by a 
cross, slatternly woman, with a sick baby in 
her arms. " Colonel Pontifex ? " " Yes, there 
might be some such person lodging there, for 
aught she knew or cared ;" but I must go up 
higher, and find my own way. On the first 
floor, the door was conveniently wide open ; 
the room was furnished in a gaudy yet shabby 
style of vulgarity, and was dim with the fumes 
of tobacco : on the dirty, faded sofa, lay, at 
fall lengthy a flashy, ill-looking man, with an 
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enormous pair of dyed whiskers, smoking a 
Turkish pipe, with a pot of porter at his elbow. 
On my mentioning my errand, he nodded the 
way up stairs, with a deliberate dignity worthy 
of the grand seignior, and resumed his fumi- 
gations. The next floor I gained, I was some 
time before I could make the inmates hear me, 
as they seemed in the midst of a most in- 
teresting conversation, if I might judge from 
the animated tones in which it was carried on ; 
a mixture of wrangling, swearing, screaming, 
and scolding: at length, at my repeated 
knock, a pale, miserable-looking woman came 
to the door, vainly endeavouring to keep quiet 
half a dozen unruly brats while she answered 
me ; and her brutal-looking husband, on hear- 
ing a stranger's voice, came also, for the pur- 
pose of scrutinizing me over her shoulder; 
without, however, offering me the least as- 
sistance. On the next floor lived a paralytic 
basket-maker; and, opposite him, a retired 
chimney sweep. I began to despair of finding 
my friend in this populous mansion, when, on 
hearing a violent puffing and blowing just 
behind me, I turned round, and beheld a fat, 
red-faced old woman ascending the stair-case 
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with some difficulty, who announced herself 
to be *' the sick gentleman's nurse," and pro- 
ceeded to lead the way to the garret, mut- 
tering, as she went, something about having 
"just stepped out to buy a little bit of tea, and 
a candle." I followed with an aching heart, 
as I thought — was this all the attendance he 
had ? was this woman the only one to cheer 
him, to whisper comfort and hope to one who 
needed both so much ? I bade her enter and 
ask if he were able to see me. She did as I 
desired, and I remained at the head of the 
stairs, awaiting his answer. Suddenly I heard 
her exclaim loudly ; and hurrying back to the 
door, she cried, with a terrified look, " Gracious 
me ! the poor soul 's gone ! and, all I could 
say, he wouldn't see no doctor." 

Dead ! and in this loneliness and desolation ! 
I put some money into her hand, and desired 
her to run for the nearest medical assistance, — 
though none could now avail him,— and, closing 
the door after her, I walked up to the bed- 
side. 

I should not have known him again. The 

c 
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face was sunk and drawn, and the purple 
colour, which had rendered it so remarkable 
during life, had faded to a ghastly paleness 
His hand lay extended on the bed-clothes; 
and, as I involuntarily seized it, I felt some 
hard substance firmly held in it's cold grasp ; 
it was the old watch which James had sent 
him. The low, close room was scantily fur- 
nished, and looked as if it had never been 
swept since the first entrance of its late pos- 
sessor. The fire-place was choked up with 
ashes, torn papers, and pieces of orange-peel ; 
and the same litter encumbered the floor in 
every direction. A coarse check curtain strove, 
with ostentatious raggedness, to shut out a 
beam of sunshine which struggled in through 
the broken window, displaying the thick and 
dusty atmosphere and dingy walls of this 
squalid habitation. Every article of furniture 
was of the meanest description, with the ex- 
ception of a handsome rose-wood and glass 
case, in which were displayed, in every atti- 
tude of distorted grace, some bright-coloured 
tropical birds, whose brilliant plumage and 
glittering bead eyes looked strangely foreign 
to this dim chamber of poverty and death. 
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I recognised them again, as well as the beau- 
tiful shells, which were carefully arranged on 
the top of the case ; they were his boy's legacy, 
and had long been the poor father's only 
riches : opposite, and in view of the bed, hung 
a common black silhouette, neatly framed and 
glazed. I could not mistake those plain and 
heavy features, nor the peculiarly slang expres- 
sion of the head and attitude ; — it was poor 
James, and as like as it was possible to be. 

As I gazed at it, I thought of the many 
hours of fond, regretful contemplation, which 
had been wasted on that image, so plain and 
repulsive in my eyes — J thought of the old 
man's weary nights of pain and solitude in 
that wretched chamber, — of his untended sick- 
ness and forsaken death-bed — and then the 
remembrance of the father's broken pride and 
ill-requited affection, — his struggles to find 
excuses for the faults, and reasons for the neg- 
lect of his forgetful child, — his patience in 
sickness and poverty, — his kind feelings, — his 
honest heart, — and old days, when he was the 
joyous " Ponty" of my childhood, rushed upon 
my soul — and I wept. 
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On examination of his papers, it appeared 
that he had sold his pension, his half-pay, 
every thing that he possessed, reserving only 
a wretched pittance on which, with difficulty, 
he contrived to exist. The money thus procured 
had been dedicated to the payment of James's 
debts in India after his death. He was de- 
termined that, if possible, none should have 
cause to blame or insult a memory so dear 
to him, and sacrificed the comforts of his 
old age to the good name of his dead 
child. 

It was for this he had been called morose 
and miserly : but what was the world's blame 
or pity to him now ? I know not why, but this 
silence and reserve, so foreign to the old man's 
nature, afiected me more than all beside. He, 
who had shared his simple joys with all the 
world, with a child-like trust and confidence 
in their sympathy, demanded none for his 
sorrow : he had crept into a solitary hole to 
die, silently and patiently acquiescing in the 
unimportance of his obscure misery. " God 
careth for us." Oh words of comfort ! which 
grow more precious to our hearts when none 
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are left in this wide world who care for us 
beside ! 

I closed the door softly and respectftilly as 
I withdrew, as if I feared to waken again, to a 
world of anguish and disappointment, that 
kind and noble spirit that had so lately gained 
its freedom. But no ! he was at peace for 
ever; and my heart felt lighter in the ftiU 
security of that reflection, as I descended the 
narrow stair-case, and gained the street. 

The day was beginning to decline ; and I 
remembered I had an engagement at the other 
end of the town. I walked hastily on, and, in 
the act of crossing one of the angles of Caven- 
dish Square, was nearly run over by a hand- 
some carriage, which swung round the comer, 
and stopped just before me. A thundering 
rap at the door; the steps of the carriage 
were let down with a professional jerk by the 
powdered footman, and from it emerged, with 
dignified and deliberate movement, a reverend 
prelate in his wig and apron : I had but a 
momentary glance at his face, but I could not 
be mistaken : in the rich bishop I beheld my 
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old acquaintance Dr. Pliant. It was evident 
that some of his pupils had not limited the 
expression of their gratitude to a tea-service ! 
As the house-door closed behind him, and his 
handsome equipage drove off, my imagination 
represented to me the brilliant dining-room, 
the loaded table, with its massive gold glitter- 
ing in the light of a hundred tapers, the heavy- 
silken hangings, the luxurious carpets, the air 
redolent of delicious odours, — all the adjuncts 
of splendour and opulence, which his lordship 
was that evening enjoying; and then my 
thoughts involuntarily reverted to that mean 
chamber in Goodge Street, and the lonely, 
uncheered death-bed of " my father*s old 
friend." 
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ON A LANDSCAPE BY CUYP, 
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What lonesome scene is this? The craggy 

down, 
The stunted brake, the solitary tree, 
The level line of yonder tranquil sea, 
And, dim and indistinct, the distant town, 
Whose silent towers yon misty headland crown. 
All breathe deep loneliness. The mountain bee. 
Plying his ceaseless thrift, or plover free. 
Or straggling sheep that pluck the herbage 

brown, 
Seem its fit people. Yet even here are found 
The shepherd's dog in pride of noisy sway. 
The shepherd boy stretched idly on the ground. 
The humble traveller wending to the bay. 
Shedding that human sympathy around 
Which waits on man, how mean soe'er his way. 
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THE TWO JOURNALS. 
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Nor herb, nor flow'ret lurketh in the dell. 
Nor baleful weed beside the pathway springeth« 
But she, the honey-bee, doth from its bell 
Cull forth a sweet, as o'er her work she singeth. 
And to her waxen cell her treasure bringeth ; 
While from each herb, and flower, and weed around 
The serpent's venomed fang a poison wringeth. 
So to the cheerful mind some sweet is found, 
Where, to the wayward spirit, bitter thoughts abound. 
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MARGARET'S JOURNAL. 

Fribourgy July 10th. — To-day we passed 
through the Hoellenthal. How beautiful it is ! 
The steep sides of the valley, where first one 
enters it, are entirely clothed with luxuriant 
forest trees; and the slant rays of the sun, 
just tipping the leafy summit of each in sue- 
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cession, invested the whole with such velvet 
softness, that one might almost have fancied 
one looked on a gigantic bank of moss. I 
thought how contentedly I could spend the 
remainder of my days in that secluded spot, 
now that the hopes and aspirations of youth 
have sobered themselves down to the calmness 
of resignation. 

Having made our way through the over- 
hanging rocks, which seem almost to close in 
the valley, we returned to the upper world, 
and accidentally found ourselves eye-witnesses 
of a sad and striking scene. 

Not far from the road, a farm-house, with 
its adjacent buildings, was still smoking : the 
flames had been subdued, but the humble 
habitation was in ruins, and the garnered 
crops were all consumed. On a rough stone, 
a few paces o£P, sat an aged pair : they looked 
in mute despair upon the destruction of the 
home, where, as we were told, they had passed 
the whole of their long lives ; — the home of 
their youth, of their maturity, of their old 
age; — the home where they had reared a 
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numerous family ; — the home where they had 
known all the joys and the sorrows of life. 

They were still in their holiday garb, now 
the only one they possessed ; for they had left 
their house in the morning to attend the wed- 
ding of a grandchild, at a village some miles 
distant, and, during their absence, the build- 
ings had, by some accident, caught fire. As 
the venerable couple were returning home- 
wards, they first perceived a volume of smoke 
in the direction of their farm, and they ar- 
rived in time to see the roof of their dwelling 
fall in. 

The neighbours were eagerly hurrying in 
every direction ; all was bustle and confusion 
around them, while they sat still, contemplating 
the devastation ! I never shall forget the ex- 
pression of helpless misery depicted in their 
countenances : they were past the age of 
exertion or of hope ; and, after a long life of 
honest industry, and of laborious respect- 
ability, they were reduced to beggary, — ^for 
they had lost their all ; — crops, furniture, 
clothes, the all of persons in their station. 
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Poor souIb! in their age and infirmity, to 
wander forth, houseless, helpless, pennyless ; 
to find themselves a burthen upon the children 
whom they had hoped to benefit ; or, perhaps, 
forced to be beholden to the cold charity of 
strangers. 

We, who are warmly clothed, and delicately 
fed, and comfortably housed, — we, who know 
not what it is to tremble for the morrow's 
sustenance ; who, wrapped in our furs, listen 
to the howling blast, — ^we, who by our blazing 
hearth, or genial stove, may hear the pelting 
rain drive against our double casements, — ought 
we not to be grateful that we are exempted 
from such woes and wants '' Though my early 
dream of love and happiness has been blighted 
by death, let me be thankful for the blessings 
vouchsafed to me, — the blessings of compe- 
tence and independence : let me remember 
how much more severe are the trials of others : 
even my own sister, poor Matilda ! alas ! must 
it not be more difficult to bear the desertion of 
the object of one's afiiection, than the depri- 
vation of that object by the decree of Heaven? 
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We did our best, by kind words, and such 
kind deeds as we had it in our power to 
perform, towards consoling the disconsolate 
couple. We had not proceeded many miles 
on our journey, when the sounds of music 
and rejoicing attracted our attention : in a few 
moments we were in the midst of the village 
festivities, in honour of the wedding I have 
already mentioned. 

Old and young were in their gayest apparel. 
They were not yet aware of the misfortune that 
had befallen the bride's aged relatives; they 
were dancing to village music, such as we 
should think any thing but rustic in England ; 
while the flat white hat, the four broad rib- 
bons hanging over the brim to the shoulder, 
the long plaits of hair, the large white sleeves, 
the short waist, and the very full petticoat, 
gave a picturesque character to the dif- 
ferent groups, as they whirled in various 
circles to the inspiring waltz. The bride's 
broad hat was decked with flowers ; the bride- 
groom looked triumphant; and the bride- 
maids laughed with thoughtless gaiety. 
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Is it not fortunate for us that we know not 
what may await us in after years? the hap- 
piness of the present would be blighted : the 
smiling girl might then foresee that her bridal 
wreath was to be changed for the widow's 
coif; that the adoring bridegroom would 
prove an unkind husband ; that she might be 
doomed to weep over the early grave of the 
children of her love. 

If she knew my story, that youthful bride 
would pity my loneliness, while, perhaps, there 
may be in store for her sorrows bitterer 
than any I have yet endured : but why should 
I augur ill ? Heaven grant her lot may prove 
a prosperous one ! At all events, it was pleasant 
to see so many smiling faces: next to being 
happy oneself, one rejoices to see others 
happy ! 
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MATILDA'S JOURNAL. 



Fribourgy July 10. — Passed the Hoellenthal : 
Margaret was delighted with the soft beauties 
of the opening of the valley ; but that awful 
chasm, those overhanging rocks, that narrow 
stream, and narrower road through which one 
emerges into the weary world, were infinitely 
more to my taste. I only wish there had 
been no passage through which one might 
have again emerged into this weary world. 

This vale struck me as an emblem of life. 
When first one finds oneself surrounded by 
those soft banks of wood, one wonders as 
much why it should be named the "Vallee 
d'Enfer," as in early youth one marvels to 
hear what then appears a holiday world, called 
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a vale of tears. But whether one proceeds 
aloDg the Hoellenthal, or along the path of 
life, one too soon comprehends the aptness 
with which each has been so designated. 
The steep banks grow narrower ; jagged rocks 
show themselves even among bright flowers ; 
the luxuriant trees, the rich vegetation dis- 
appear ; and the impending precipices almost 
shut out the cheering light of heaven, while 
they seem to threaten instant destruction : one 
acknowledges that the awful pass deserves its 
awful name : even so vanishes all which 
adorned and sweetened one's journey through 
life ; even so, do sorrows, difficulties, dangers, 
gather round one, and one feels, too truly, 
that it is a vale of tears through which one 
passes. 

Margaret was much touched by the grief of 
an aged couple, whose home had just been 
destroyed by fire : but they were old ! that 
peasant woman had grown old with a partner 
who was still there to console her and to 
support her : surely, both to Margaret and to 
me, they might rather be objects of envy ! 
They had lived a long life together ! That aged 
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woman had not surrendered her young af- 
fections where they had met with no return ; 
she had not known the aching void of a heart 
obliged to expel the image which had hitherto 
wholly filled it. 

Why do my sister and I feel so differently ? 
To me, it seems as if every one was more 
fortunate, more blessed than I am, while it 
appears as if her sorrows only taught her to 
think herself the most favoured of human 
beings ! To listen to her, one might imagine 
that all had been a£9.icted except herself! and 
yet she does not lack feeling ; she always has 
a tear for the woes of others. 

We soon came to a village merry-making ; 
and it proved to be the very wedding, to at- 
tend which, our poor old people had left their 
home in the morning. 

I saw the blushing bride, who looked with 
trust and confidence into the face of the hus- 
band to whom she had just plighted her troth ; 
the constant lover, the wedded husband ! 
Happy in the midst of her young companions. 
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proud of the devotion of him she loved, she 
had nor hopes, nor fears, nor doubts, nor 
suspicions : a future of assured happiness 
opened before her! Was it in nature not to 
compare her lot to mine ? 

I watched to ascertain whether she was very 
lovely — but no ! her features were homely — she 
had nothing but youth and a good-humoured 
countenance to recommend her. I had been 
taught to believe myself endowed with a cer- 
tain share of beauty: a year ago, when I 
thought myself beloved, I fancied I could per- 
ceive some attractions in the image reflected 
in my glass ; but if ever I possessed any, what 
have they availed me ? They pleased but for a 
moment — ^they could not fix his afiection ! 

We were obliged to wait some time for 
horses ; and, meanwhile, we sat under the trees 
in front of the * Halben Mund,' watching the 
joyous waltz, and listening to the merry 
laugh. I saw the gleam of kindness, thp 
whisper of mutual confidence, the expression 
of guileless, undoubting love — and I thought 
my heart would break ! 
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At length, the horses were caught and har* 
nessed; the dilatory German postboys at length 
sounded their horns, and I breathed more 
freely when I was out of hearing of the eternal 
waltz, and when the contrast between my fat« 
and that of the Fribourg villager was no longer 
before my eyes. 
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MechUfiy August 20th.— The day was op- 
pressively hot : we sat all the morning in our 
.apartment at the h6tel9 looking upon the 
gay market-'place and the venerable cathedral. 
We have been much struck with the beauty 
of the women, since we left Germany : their 
black cloaks, (the remains of the Spanish 
mantilla,) the little white cap, and the long 
gold ear-rings, are singular and becoming. 

Towards evening we were preparing to sally 
forth, and to perambulate the town, when the 
tolling of the cathedral bell arrested our at- 
tention ; and we presently saw a funeral pro- 
cession approaching : we perceived an unusual 
expression of interest in the passers by ; and 
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there was a commotion among the inmates of 
the h6tel, which induced us to inquire whose 
it might be. Our landlord, who, as is usual 
in the Low Countries, was a man of some in- 
telligence, and of superior manners, gave us 
an account which interested us much. 

It was the funeral of a young merchant, of 
high character and consideration in the town ; 
one of the wealthy burgesses, the aristocratic 
merchants, whose treasures exceed those of 
the nobles of other lands. 

Scarcely a year had elapsed since he had 
been united to a lady, the fairest of the city. 
She was his equal in birth and in fortune — ^the 
loveliest among the many blooming maidens 
of Mechlin : her dower was one of the noblest ; 
and she was good, as she was rich and lovely. 

Every thing that unbounded wealth and 
the most devoted affection could command 
was lavished upon the prosperous bride : she 
was the idol of her husband, without ceasing 
to be his friend and companion : their pursuits 
were the same ; both cultivated the arts ; both 
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loved music, painting, poetry. M. Vanmeister's 
was the most choice collection of pictures; 
his library contained the rarest books: for 
mutual affection, for lettered ease, for refined 
taste, none were so conspicuous as this favoured 
pair. 

In the midst of their prosperity the merchant 
was seized with a malignant fever : his wife, 
although herself in a situation which required 
care, nursed him with unremitting tenderness. 
Nor day nor night did she leave him for a 
moment : from her hand alone did he receive 
nourishment, or medicine : all that art and 
love could minister was tried in vain : he 
breathed his last in her arms ; and in a few 
short days, she found herself hurled from the 
summit of earthly bliss into the depths of 
despair. 

Having watched him to the last, she re- 
solved not to quit the remains of him she 
loved, till the gi-ave should close over his 
earthly clay; and we were told that the 
shrouded form we saw among the mourners 
was that of the young widow herself. 
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Oh ! how my heart bled for her ! To have 
tasted of unalloyed happiness, and to have 
had the cup dashed from her lips ! 

We could not resist following the procession, 
though, of course, at a considerable distance ; 
nor could I withdraw my eyes from the young 
creature, who, without any previous appren- 
ticeship to sorrow, was now bowed down 
under its most severe inflictions. Her step 
was firm : it seemed as if the energy of her 
mind inspired the exhausted frame ; as if she 
would not allow the over- wrought body to sink, 
until she had accomplished the last sad duty 
by which she might prove her soul's devotion 
to him she loved. 

They disappeared; and the bell ceased to 
toll : after a time, it again sounded, and the 
mournful group re-appeared. She now leaned 
on the arm of a friend; — she tottered, and 
seemed scarcely able to sustain herself and 
the precious burden she bore. 

We had returned to our h6tel, and the 
hostess told us, that in vain her friends had 
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attempted to persuade her that such an effort 
might be too much for one in her condition. 
She replied, that among the poor, those who 
felt the most deeply shrank not from paying 
this last token of respect to those nearest and 
dearest to them ; and she asked why her 
delicate nurturing should render her mind 
incapable of the same exertion. They feared 
to agitate her by opposition; and she was 
allowed to have her way. 

I felt awed as the stricken deer slowly 
passed by the window of our h6tel, her head 
enveloped, her form concealed ; but, through 
her weeds, one could perceive, by the weary, 
labouring step, how nearly the frame was 
sinking under the task imposed upon it. 

Yes — if one views things aright, all conspire 
to prove that this is a world of trial, — that we 
are placed here to suffer, and to become pu- 
rified, — that all Earthly bliss is fleeting, — and 
that this state of existence is but the pre- 
paration for another. Should we not, then, be 
grateful, if the trials appointed for our pu- 
rification are sent to us in gradation, so that 
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we become inured to onr burden, — if we are 
allowed time to prepare ourselves for the blow 
that awaits us? Worse to be thus suddenly 
wrenched from bliss, than never to have tasted 
it ! Even when first I became assured of my 
poor cousin Henry's afiections, I trembled for 
his health ; and I never felt confident enough 
of happiness to know the fulness of disap- 
pointment. 
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Mechlin J August 21st. — The Savilles have 
taken up their abode in the same h6tel. How 
disagreeable I The last time we were together 
was at Elversham ; and Caroline Saville used 
to watch me with an envious eye, every time 
Lord George spoke to me. 

The sight of her reminds me of the time 
when I was the chosen-one, — ^when she was 
asked to play, or sing, that, under cover of 
her music, he might converse with me, — when 
he advocated dancing, that, after a quadrille 
with her, he might waltz with me, — when he 
proposed the excursion to the ruins of which 
she had spoken in such raptures, to secure a 
drive in the back seat of the phaeton with me. 
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As she squeezed my hand at parting, Caro- 
line whispered " she supposed she should not 
again see Matilda Selby;" and I, silly girl 
that I was ! by my blushes, and my silence, 
admitted that I understood her, and that I 
cherished the same expectation. 

Last night, when we greeted each other on 
the stairs, did she not speak of the " unex- 
pected pleasure" of meeting me with my 
sister; and could I not plainly perceive the 
malicious innuendo contained in the common- 
place words ? 

In solitude, one is more aware of the void in 
one's heart ; but, in society, one sees the tri- 
umphant glance, — one hears the commiserating 
sigh, — one perceives the mortifying smile. 

Oh ! how could I so pity that youthful 
widow yesterday ! She is not exposed to the 
sneers of the unfeeling ; her sorrows are not 
humiliating. To all around her she is the 
object of interest, kindness, consideration, and 
respect: friends and strangers feel for her: 
no eye can fall on her but with a kindly ex- 
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pression : in every bosom she must find sym- 
pathy. She may still enshrine the image of 
her beloved in her heart of hearts ; and, when 
her race is run, may she not hope for a reunion 
of their spirits ? while j f » ♦ * * • 
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Londouy September 13th. — Here we are, 
once more, in our native land! My heart 
yearned towards it from the moment I des- 
cried its white cliffs ;— the land of my birth, — 
the land of my youth, — the land where my 
fathers are buried, — where I hope I may be 
buried with them, — and, what to me is the 
dearest tie of all, the land which contains the 
remains of my poor Henry. 

It must, indeed, be a bitter necessity, which 
could induce me to emigrate. One might be 
contented to live in a strange land, but not to 
die there : perhaps it is a fanciful feeling ; but, 
to those who have lost any dear friend, the 
tie to the father-land seems to me one which 
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can be replaced by no other. I should have 
been sorry if death had overtaken me during 
our travels : I may now look forward to 
Henry's mortal remains, and my own, being 
consigned to the same vault ; and, though the 
Church never united us in life, in death the 
same holy ground will contain my father's 
nephew, and my father's daughter. 
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Rockstone Abbey, September 16th.' — My heart 
sickened at finding myself again in England^ 
and in reflecting upon the change that has 
taken place in myself— in my feelings, — my 
hopes,-"-my wishes. This time last year 1 
left Rockstone, full of joy and sanguine ex- 
pectation J Lord George had appeared de- 
voted to me the last fortnight we were at 
Elversham; and I imagined he but awaited 
my arrival in London to declare himself* 
How I then pitied Margaret, who was still 
weeping our poor cousin Henry's death,— and, 
now (how I envy her !) she is calm and cheer- 
ful ; and she even expresses satisfaction at re-* 
turning home, although it is here that Henry 
is buried I She takes an interest in all that 
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concerns others ; she is longing to visit our 
peasant friends, while I dread it ! Old Dame 
Bateson will ask me why " my sweet face has 
not got me a Duke for a husband ," and Dame 
Smith will warn me, for the twentieth time, 
" not to look along the hedge for a straight 
stick, till I am obliged to take up with a 
crooked one at last." 

How I hate the freedom of their conver- 
sation! but Margaret has always accustomed 
them to such familiarity. Last night the old 
housekeeper nodded her head with an air of 
importance, and, after complimenting me upon 
the fresh colour in my cheeks, added, " Ah, 
Miss ! but, for all you are so pretty, the right 
man is not come jei,^^ And I must smile 
and look as if I was amused, and invent some 
good*humoured reply, when every word they 
utter probes the rankling wound at my heart ! 

These are the joys of returning home : to 
feel at every turn how happy I was when last 
I wandered about these walks ; to remember 
the pleasing day-dream in which I indulged, 
as I paced the lime-tree avenue ; to think how 
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joyously I bounded across the open heath, or 
climbed the steepest path up the WhitecliflPe 
crags ! 

Margaret, on the contrary, seems to love all 
her former haunts, and the stupid old women, 
and the poor lame horses that are turned out 
to grass, and the very dogs, which, she says, 
remind her of happier days. Now even our 
favourite dogs make me melancholy ; for, when 
Neptune came fawning upon me, I recollected 
that, as I patted his head just before I stepped 
into the carriage, I thought, "when next I 
revisit my father's halls, it will be as Lord 
George's bride." To me, such are the joys of 
returning home ! 

They tell me I have youth, and health, and 
all the comforts and luxuries of life ; that I 
have kind friends; and that I ought to be 
happy : but what avail all these blessings, if 
there is a canker in the heart, that renders one 
incapable of enjoying them ? Surely happiness 
springs from the mind within, not from the 
circumstances without ! 
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Rockstone Ahhey^ September 16th. — We have 
now been two days at Rockstone ; and I think 
I may say tliat I have returned to it in a 
better frame of mind than I left it. A year 
has had the effect that time ought to have ; 1 
am resigned to the sorrows with which I have 
been visited, and I am grateful for having 
been spared many with which others have 
been afflicted. 

There is some consolation in reflecting that 
I sufier under an immediate dispensation of 
Providence, not under the consequences of 
any misconduct of my own ; and there is hope 
in the conviction that, if we bow in unre- 
pining submission to the decrees of Heaven, 
we shall surely have our reward. 

£ 
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I left home at midnight of Friday, the 8th 
of August, 1834, and got to Brighton by seven 
in the morning ; and, after sleeping for four 
hours, went on board the steam-boat for 
Dieppe : the day was lovely, the passage pros- 
perous, and we arrived at Dieppe at half past 
twelve at night. The next day I was too ill 
to go on ; but, on the 11th, we started at half 
past six ; we passed through some very pretty 
country, much cultivated, and arrived at 
Havre-de-Grace in about twelve hours. 

The market-place is very handsome, and 
the drive along the quays striking : the harbour 
was crowded by ships from all countries, and 
of all sizes, mixed with innumerable steam- 
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boats. The Rue de Paris is remarkably pic- 
turesque, owing to the great irregularity of 
the houses, the vast number of shops, and the 
quantity of goods exposed to view outside the 
doors ; and these, being principally of bright 
colours, made it gay and pleasant to pass 
through : the evening sun came streaming and 
glowing along, and here and there catching on 
these gaudy colours, considerably added to the 
brilliancy of the scene : the whole population 
also seemed stirring, and the costumes were 
various and pretty. As I drove up the street, 
I felt my spirits rise, and was fully convinced 
that I should be comfortably lodged after my 
day's fatigue. 

Alas ! how uncertain is human felicity ! 
We drove from hotel to h6tel, from inn to 
inn ; each successive removal brought us lower 
and lower, till at last we began to fear that we 
should find no place of rest at all : however, 
after some time we got rooms in a wretched 
place kept by a Frenchwoman, the widow of 
an American, who was exorbitant in her 
demands, and most inhospitable and uncivil in 
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her conduct : by this time the sun was down, 
and with the sun my spirits also. 

Next day we crossed to Honfleur, in about 
an hour and a quarter, in a steam-boat full of 
passengers of all descriptions. The Seine here 
is very wide ; the view of the C6te d' Ingou- 
ville is very pretty, covered with wood, and 
interspersed with the country houses of French 
and English merchants. Before we landed at 
Honfleur, we were boarded by at least twenty- 
five of the dirtiest creatures imaginable, in 
blue carters* frocks : they were not particular 
in their mode of entrance, jumping in at ail 
parts, not heeding who they fell against or 
upon. 

The chattering of these men, the escaping 
of the steam from the safety-valve, the di- 
rections of the steersman, added to a ridi- 
culous pompous quarrel between the Captain 
and a gentleman passenger, who protested 
against the forcible entrance of these people, 
are altogether difficult to describe, though ex- 
cessively amusing. Like locusts, they seized 
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upon every thing they could get, and soon 
emptied the boat of the luggage : these men 
are perfectly honest, which, from only seeing 
them, would be difficult of belief, for they 
have the appearance of complete ruffians, and 
their chief maintenance is gained by the un- 
loading of vessels. 

Honfleur is a small town, with the remains 
of a castle : the road from it to Pont 1' Ev^que 
is much wooded, with deep valleys on either 
side of the road. The style of the farms is 
different in this part of the country : from 
Dieppe to Havre they are surrounded by trees 
and hedges; they look like little islands in 
the open country round, and seem to contain 
all that is required in their comfortable-looking 
wooded enclosures: the people appear in- 
dustrious and well off. From Honfleur the 
farms are no longer enclosed in the same way, 
but the face of the country is more hilly, and 
richly wooded: the orchards are fine, and 
the principal drink of the people, cider. 

Arrived late at Caen : next morning, walked 
to the library; it contains 40,000 volumes, and is 
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in the H6tel de Ville ; from thence to the church 
of the Abbaye-aux-Hommes of St. Etienne, 
where is William the Conqueror's tomb : the Ab- 
baye is now a college. The church is said to 
have been built by William ; but almost all the 
churches at Caen have been partly rebuilt and 
beautified^ in the thirteenth, fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries. The H6tel de 
Ville was a convent Tounded by the Eudistes ; 
and what is now the library, was the church. 
The greatHospital was, formerly, also an Ab- 
baye-aux-Dames, the St. Trinity : in the church 
is buried Matilda, wife of William the Con- 
queror : to this convent no nuns were admitted, 
excepting such as were of noble birth. The 
Hospital can accommodate 500 patients. 

In all the villages on our road from Caen, 
the first day, we saw large groups of women 
and children sitting in front of their houses, 
making lace. The groups, with their high, 
peculiarly-shaped caps, and bright-coloured 
garments, enliven much the monotony of a 
day's journey : these caps vary in some degree, 
but are a costly, necessary part of the para- 
phernalia of a well-dressed peasant on a fete- 
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day : they cost from 80 to 90 and 100 francs 
each ; and musty without doubt, be the most 
inconvenient and uncomfortable head-gear in 
a high wind. 

We slept at Vire, a curious little old town, 
with narrow streets, and houses of mixed 
wood and plaster, the wood painted black : 
we travelled all the next day and night, not 
being able to get beds at Dinant : a great many 
English live in this part of France, both in the 
towns and the country houses. Near Guin- 
gamp, where we dined, we met great numbers 
of country people, returning from a fete in the 
neighbourhood. When we got to the village 
where the {%te was held, we found a large 
concourse of people still remaining : we alighted 
from the carriage, to see nearer the sports that 
were going on ; they were dancing in a large 
field, the women hand-in-hand, facing outward, 
in a great circle ; the men also hand-in-hand, 
in an outer circle, facing the women: each 
party advanced a few feet in measured steps, 
then retired ; at the same time the two circles 
moved gradually round: it was a pretty gay 
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sight, and both men and women were orderly 
and well dressed. 

Morlaix, — ^ugly and dirty town ; went over 
a large manufactory of tobacco belonging to 
Government, which keeps 400 men in constant 
employment, 

Brest. — A handsome promenade down by 
the sea, formed by rows of fine old lime-trees : 
it is nearly half a mile in length, and crowned 
at one end by the Old Castle, which stands 
high, and overlooks the harbour. Over the 
dock-yard the first day at Brest; the next 
to the model-room, and on board U Orion 
line-of-battle ship, where forty-six young gen- 
tlemen are instructed for the navy : here they 
remain for two years without going on shore, 
excepting one month's holidays each year. 
This is the only school for midshipmen now in 
France ; and the number thus limited, I was 
told, was to insure promotion. Went over the 
Bagne or Prison, where above 2000 convicts 
are confined for crimes of all degrees : one 
convict was pointed out to us, who, in the 
Peninsular war, was servant to the Comte St. 
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Hel^ne, an aide-de-camp to Marshal Ney ; the 
Comte was killed ; this man seized his master's 
money, papers, &€., and, strange to say, passed 
himself off, for some considerable time, as his 
master : he kept up a correspondence with the 
Comte's relations, but the fraud was at last dis- 
covered, and he was sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. The convicts walk in the dock-yard, 
but never without a gardien ; and, according to 
their characters or conduct during confinement, 
they are more or less chained. The Prison 
is an extensive building : some of the prisoners 
employ their leisure in making small articles 
of fancy for sale, and are permitted to receive 
the money. They constantly contrive to escape, 
which, considering the many great difficulties 
they have to overcome, is marvellous: the 
instant the fact of a convict's escape becomes 
known, a gun is fired, which proclaims it to 
the country round ; and, as large rewards are 
always offered for the giving up of an escaped 
convict, few get fairly and completely away : 
however, liberty is so sweet and so precious a 
thing, that the desire for it never dies ; and so 
a regular system is carried on in the Bagne, 
among the prisoners. Each has his turn for 
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attempting to escape, and every sort of help is 
afforded by his fellow-convicts ; but, if he is 
unfortunate enough to fail, his turn never can 
recur; and if a convict is suspected of be- 
traying the plan for an escape, he is certain to 
be murdered, and as certainly the murderer's 
secret is kept. We were kindly and hospitably 
received by the Admiral, B 

On the 19th of August left Brest, and got 
to Quimper to dinner; road up and down 
hill the whole way, — bad horses and long 
stages, country much wooded, with very pretty 
high hedges of heath and furze. Quimper has 
a fine old cathedral, much ornamented outside, 
but disfigured by miserable hovels and houses 
built against its walls. The town is fine : on 
entering the cathedral one is immediately 
struck by its singular construction : from the 
screen the chancel forms an angle with the 
nave : I wondered for some time at this strange 
concetto J as I supposed it, of the architect; 
but I afterwards found the foUowii^ de- 
scription in Freminville's Antiquit6s de la 
Bretagne, p. 294. — " U^v^ue Bertrand de 
Rosmad^e posa la premiere pierre de la Ca- 
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thedrale de Quimper le 26 Juillet 1424 : son 
plan offire une singularity qui du reste ne lui 
est pas particuli^re, et qui ^e remarque dans 
quelques autres 6glises de la France ; c'est que 
I'axe n'en est pas droit, et que I'extr^mit^ de 
I'abside n'est pas pr6cis6ment en face du por- 
tail; cet axe, Ters le chceur, decline sur la 
gauche, y d^crivant une courbure sensible. 
Ceci n'est pas d^, comme quelques-uns Font 
cru, k un accident du terrain sur lequel est 
construit I'^difice : on sait positivement que 
cette bizarrerie est intention^e dans toutes les 
6glises oil elle se remarque, et a un motif 
religieux. Quelques architectes du moyen kge 
voulaient par-Ik faire allusion k la position 
inclinee que prit la t^te de Jesus Christ, lorsqu'il 
expira sur la croix.'* • Next day to L'Orient ; 
mounted 230 steps of the tower in the Arsenal ; 
a fine view of the Harbour, Port-Louis, Qui- 
beron. Belle Isle, and the Isle de Croix, the 
latter through a glass. Twelve or fourteen 
ships of war were on the stocks, ready for 
launching, on either side of the river Scaf. 

Nantes. — In our journey from L'Orient, 

* Many, if not all English cathedrals have the choir end 
a little oat of the straight line ; Norwich very much so. 
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crossed a disagreeable ferry over the river 
Bilaine, and also passed through part of the 
country described by Madame de la Rocheja- 
quelin, which was particularly interesting, as, in 
driving through, I read her memoirs. At Pont 
Chateau the old woman at the Post was niece to 
the man, by name Pierre Realleau, with whom 
'Madame de la Rochejaquelin was to have 
made a counterfeit marriage; a means of safety 
frequently adopted by the nobility, and often 
with success in La Vendue : we drove by the 
mill, where, for several painful hours, she 
waited in constant expectation of being dis- 
covered, and actually conversed with a party 
of republicans who were seeking her, and who 
mistook her in her disguise for the servant of 
the miller. The gallery of pictures not good — 
formerly a collection at Clisson : a picture by 
Canova, verified by his own hand-writing, 
was all that I found interesting in this col- 
lection. We went over the house where the 
Duchesse de Berri was concealed with Mile. 
Sty lite de Kersabiec and MM. de M6nars and 
Guibourg, for nearly sixteen hours, behind 
the fire-place of a miserable garret, thirteen 
feet by eight: the place of concealment was 
directly at the back of the chimney, and had 
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been used as such, and indeed formed for the 
express purpose, at the time of the Revolution. 
I need hardly recall to the minds of my 
readers, that at Nantes were acted some of 
the most atrocious scenes in that great tragedy. 
This dark hole was eighteen inches wide at one 
end, and only ten at the other; the length 
from three to three and a half feet, and the 
height, though varying, not high enough at any 
part for the shortest of the party to stand 
upright. Twice a fire was lit by the two 
soldiers who were left to watch the room ; for 
it amounted to a certainty that she was con 
cealed in the house : once the fire went out, 
the soldiers falling asleep, which relieved the 
prisoners from the sufibcation they endured 
for a time ; but it was revived, and the heat 
was so excessive that the Duchess's gown was 
twice on fire, and she put it out with her hands ; 
but the back of the chimney becoming at last 
perfectly heated through, she was obliged to 
deliver herself up ; and great was the astonish- 
ment and admiration of the soldiers when she 
stepped forth from the ashes : she was im- 
mediately taken to the Castle, which is exactly 
opposite the house. There have been some 
fine houses along the quays^ much omameiLt^cL 
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outside witb heavy figures, heads, and massive 
stone balconies, with handsome iron balus- 
trades : the Castle is fine, the most ancient 
parts consisting of three round towers; the more 
modem has the device of Lorraine at the cor- 
ners of the bastions — ^the double cross and chain. 
The house where Anne de Bretagne was born 
stands within the Castle-walls, but detached 
from the rest of the corps-de-logis. 

Next day left Nantes, and, after the first 
post, crossed a small bridge into La Vendue : 
the country is generally flat, heath and furze, 
and narrow cross-roads, as described by 
Madame de la Rochejaquelin. 

Bourbon-Vendfee, where we dined, a strange, 
deserted looking town manqu^Cy which Napoleon 
endeavoured to make of importance, and to 
which he gave his name ; but, owing to its 
situation, being far from any large or navigable 
river, it failed : the houses are good ; a 
spacious " Place,'* and large barracks only 
just finished. Slept only a few hours at 
Lu9on, and passed, partly by moonlight and 
break of day, through the most wretched and 
melancholy country to Bochefort. 
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In our way to Rochefort, passed through La 
Rochelle : we met few people, and those few with 
very long poles to leap across the ditches, by 
which this miserable swamp is divided and sub- 
divided. Went over the Arsenal ; four three- 
deckers, and many other ships on the stocks, 
ready for launching : at this place there is also a 
Bagne ; and the convicts here, as at Brest and 
at Toulon, cost the Government in general 
about five sous per diem a-head ; the sum 
varies, however, according to circumstances 
and place. The river is so narrow at Roche- 
fort, that the ships, when launched, run over 
into the mud, and on the meadow on the op- 
posite side ; but no mischief is ever done to the 
ships in consequence. A fine ropery and 
model-room. Outside the gates of the town 
is the Hospital, attended, as all the hospitals in 
France are — ^by Scsurs de la Charity. 

Left Rochefort, and got to Saintes, a very 
pretty place on a river ; — over the river a bridge 
nearly in front of our inn, with a Roman 
arch across the centre of it. Old cathedral — 
heavy, but fine. On the right hand, on leaving 
Saintes, are more Roman antiquities, called by 
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the people Les Ar^nes : passed, this day, a 
fine specimen of an old Chateau belonging to 
M. de Dampierre, not touched during the 
Revolution : it actually belongs to the same 
family ; and the present possessor (who has a 
wife and family now residing on the spot,) 
is absent with the Duchesse de Berri, but is ex- 
pected soon to return. 

Passed the first vines trained with sticks ; 
colour of people changes distinctly — much 
darker : fine country ride to Blaye. Went over 
the citadel : it was at Blaye that the Duchesse 
de Berri was detained after her capture at 
Nantes : the opposite side of Blaye is Medoc, 
whence comes the far-famed wine. 

We arrived at Bordeaux at midnight, having 
passed the ferry at Dordogne, in a dark 
rainy night : the river is very wide, and we 
were conveyed across in a large boat, worked 
by six horses, which turn a paddle or paddles 
in the centre of the boat : it was well managed, 
and took us only ten minutes really to cross, 
though all the preparations, and talkingsj and 
advisings beforehand were rather alarming, 
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the more particularly, as in the wretched inn 
where we took shelter was a man who was 
furious at having been obliged to cross in an 
open boat from the other side, and who pro- 
phesied for us all sorts of misfortunes ; none, 
however, happened, but our usual misfortune 
of having to drive from h6telto h6tel, all being 
full. We, at last, got apartments at the H6tel 
de la Providence, kept by two old women and 
one old man, husband and wife, and wife's 
sister, at this moment great royalists ; formerly 
they were, we learned, that is, dans le temps, 
terrtnists, and, most probably, came by the 
fine old h6tel (which retained evidently the 
marks of having belonged to a private but 
affluent family) in the time of confusion, the 
times of acquSreurs, The quays are very mag- 
nificent, as, indeed, is the whole town ; Place 
Louis Philippe, spacious : the Theatre stands 
well, in a wide space, and is very handsome : 
the inside is not so good ; and bad for hearing. 
A very fine bridge, begun by Napoleon : the 
interior of this bridge has a passage across, 
which is well worthy of remark. Drove to the 
Palais Gallien; very little now remaining^ 
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but just sufficient to indicate that it must have 
been of large dimensions. 

August the 29th. — Left Bordeaux in the af- 
ternoon; travelled all night; passed an iron 
suspension-bridge at Langou; passed the old 
Chateau of the Due d'Aiguillon, after break of 
day, which must, in its time, have been very 
beautiful. Arrived at Auch at four in the 
afternoon, having travelled twenty-four hours. 
We came expressly to this place to see the 
painted windows in the Cathedral, and they 
are well worth going many miles aside to see : 
the colours are remarkably vivid, the subjects 
fine, and their perfection is wonderful ; for, by 
some accident, or some good contrivance, they 
were left quite untouched during the reign of 
terror and destruction. Had the weather been 
fine and clear on getting near Auch, we might 
have had the first view of the Pyrenees. 

August the 31st. — Passed through Tarbes, 
situated in a complete flat, which extends for 
some little distance round: this plain is 
watered by three rivers, the Arras, the Estreux, 
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and the Adour; the last running through 
Tarbes. Another wet day — ^which prevented 
our seeing the mountains : passed fine woods 
of oak, and chesnuts : carriage broke down 
about half way between Tarbes and Pau. 

H6tel de France, at Pau. — The promenade, 
which is in front of the h6tel, is extremely 
pretty ; and, to the south, has a lovely view over 
the river, called Gave-de-Pau, *and the valley 
beneath ; it was covered with the richest pas- 
ture land and fine woods ; and beyond was the 
line of the highest mountains, in beautiful 
contrast of colours, from the dead white of snow, 
to the various shades of the nearer rocks ; and 
the Pic-du-Midi de Pau is the most remarkably 
shaped mountain of any visible from hence. — 
September the 1st. — I passed a most interest- 
ing day in going over the Chateau, which 
stands magnificently overlooking the river 
and valley, and the royal stud, which is a fine 
establishment on the opposite side of the Gave. 
One stable consists of a line of fifty stalls, 
and appeared to me as well kept as an English 
stable. The Chateau has a venerable, lofty, 
red, square brick tower, which diflers in archi- 
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tecture, completely, from the rest of the build- 
ing, which resembles much the corps-de- 
logis of the Chateau at Nantes : the room 
where Henry IV. was bom still exists ; also 
his nursery, and the boudoir and dressing-room 
of Jeanne, his mother: the different views 
from the windows of the Chateau are de- 
lightful : the boudoir has a cross light ; one 
window looking over the valley, with a view 
of the Pic-du-Midi de Pau, the other down 
the river, and over the fine wood, called the 
park. The staircase is handsome, the ceiling 
of stone much carved ; a knotted rope of stone 
formed the bannisters. Napoleon found this 
interesting old place a barrack, and kept it so : 
at the time of the Revolution it was completely 
gutted, and all the furniture destroyed, not by 
the people of Pau, but by commissioners ap- 
pointed for the purpose. The cradle of Henry 
is a large turtle or tortoise-shell : it was hidden 
by the people at the time the Chateau was 
dismantled, and was afterwards restored : they 
have still the greatest veneration for Henry ; 
for example, among many, I find the fol- 
lowing, in one of our travelling books, entitled 
" Resume de I'Histoire du Beam,'' &c. " Sur 
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un piedestal d'une statue de Louis XIV., que 
possede cette ville (Pau), on trouve cette 
inscription, en langue beamaise : Celui-ci est 
le petiUfils de notre hon Henri, Les citoyens de 
Pau avaient d'abord sollicit6 la permission 
d'eriger sur leur Place une statue du B^arnais : 
la Cour leur ayant accorde en place une statue 
de Louis XIV., qu'ils ne demandaient pas, ils 
firent graver cette inscription remarquable, 
qui exprime k la fois et leur d6pit contre le roi 
despot, et leur admiration pour le meilleur des 
princes." 

September the 2nd. — Left Pau with regret — 
a lovely morning — we met the country people 
bringing in their goods to the market : stopped 
a moment to go up to look at the remains of 
the Chateau at Coroasse, where Henry passed 
his infant years, under the superintendence of 
La Baronne de Miossens, and where he fro-o 
licked with the children of the neighbouring 
village, who used to call him Henriot. 
Only a square tower now remains; but a 
modem country-house is close to it. The day's 
journey brought us more into the mountains : 
passed through many villages : forest of 
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Lourdes, oaks, walnuts, and chesnuts : fine 
view of the Cliaiteau of Lourdes. Pierrefitte, 
the last poste-anx-chevaux this way in France : 
travellers going beyond Pierrefitte to Cau- 
terets, St.-Sauveur, &c., are obliged to return 
through it. The red cloth worn by the women 
is very pretty ; in winter it is let down, and 
forms a sort of cap and cloak ; in summer it is 
doubled in many square folds, and placed on the 
top of the head, rather projecting over the eyes, 
and serves as bat or cap. Road out of Pierre- 
fitte alarmingly steep ; the valley very narrow, 
with the Gave running rapidly, at a great 
depth beneath us : — arrived at Cauterets. 

September the 3rd. — Ofl" at eight for the 
mountains, in a chaise-cL-porteurs ; met people 
of all descriptions, and with all kinds of 
diseases, returning from the difierent baths: 
some in covered chairs, some in open chairs, 
on horseback, or on foot. The first baths, on 
ascending, are those called La Ralli^re ; the 
next, Le Petit St.-Sauveur 5 the third, Le Pr6 ; 
the fourth, Mahoura; and the last. La Fontaine 
du Bois, where my carriers stopped to rest. 
As we got gradually higher, the fir-trees began ; 
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and still higher again^ they grew to the tops of 
the mountains we passed, and appeared to have 
nothing but the bare rock to spring from. 
The grass is of the finest texture (if I may so 
express it) I ever saw, and of the most brilliant 
green ; and here I found the same kind of rhodo- 
dendron I have seen in the Alps : the rocks are 
of granite. Passed the cascade of Cerizetj but 
deferred going down to it till our return later in 
the day, when the sun would add much to its 
beauty. We continued ascending, sometimes 
almost perpendicularly, till we got to the Pont- 
d'Espagne, which consists of trunks of fir-trees 
thrown across a deep ravine, under which 
dashes the water just escaped from the rocks 
above, and from another side-branch : the great 
body of the cascade falls first over a narrow 
ridge of rocks down upon a wide, flat platform, 
become perfectly polished by the continual 
pouring on it of such a body of water: it 
then rushes over the sharp ledge in a fine mass, 
down to the precipices below, over rocks of 
beautiftil and various colours, caused by the 
lichens and masses of rock-plants attached to 
them. At the Pont-d'Espagne I had a relay 
of carriers, who took me on to the Lac de 
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Gaube, our point of destination : they stepped 
from rock to rock with wonderful agility and 
precision ; and I, though completely unac- 
customed to such a mode of conveyance, and 
frequently passing close to the edge of frightfiil 
abysses, in a very short time became quite con- 
fident that there was no danger : once or twice 
they obliged me to get out and walk, or rather 
to clamber up, for it was too precipitous to 
remain with safety in the chair* We passed 
men blasting the rocks to make a better path ; 
/ should say to form one; for, at one part, to 
an unexperienced eye like mine, there seemed 
no possibility of proceeding, as there were no 
signs or indications of the way we should go : 
nothing but enormous masses of rock presented 
themselves, and I thought we must come to a 
dead stop, when, to my astonishment, without 
the smallest hesitation, they continued with no 
diminution of rapidity. Before reaching the 
lake, passed a large flattish basin, through 
which, in several streams, the water from the 
lake meanders quietly towards that part whence 
it hastens wonderfully its pace, and tumbles 
down in many cascades, and helps to form the 
various ones we passed in ascending. This 
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plain has a peculiarly wild and desolate ap- 
pearance ; few trees (those few, firs), some fal- 
len, a few standing, bleaching and branchless, 
and lifeless, and only waiting for the wind to 
lay them low, A little beyond, we arrived at 
the Lac de Oaube, over which came a most 
cooling breeze, fresh from the Vignemale, 
one of the highest mountains of the Pyrenees, 
and on the summit of which there is eternal 
snow. The water of the lake is clear, and of 
a beautiful green colour: the depth towards 
the centre is very great: the lake is full of 
fine trout. 

About two years ago, a dreadful accident 
happened here to a young English lady and 
gentleman, who had been married but three 
months, and who were on their travels. He 
would go upon the lake with his wife alone : 
when they got to the centre, he stood up, and, 
in doing so, slipped, and fell into the lake: 
his wife stretched over the boat in a vain 
attempt to save him, when the boat upset, and, 
melancholy to say, both were drowned. 

We returned by the same way, but descend- 
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ing is a far more nervous proceeding : the men 
also find it more difficult ; the one behind the 
chair, who, of course, is obliged to follow in- 
stantly the footsteps of the one in front, has 
not the advantage of seeing and choosing his 
path, and is entirely dependent on the stepping 
of his fellow-carrier : it is really wonderful 
how well they manage : they wear a kind of san- 
dal made of ox-hide, laced on their feet ; this is 
very thick without being stiff, and at the same 
time preserves their feet, and prevents their 
slipping. Climbed down to the cascade of 
Cerizet — the spray sparkled beautifully in the 
sun. 

September the 4th. — Passed back through 
Pierrefitte, and then on to Luz. Whilst waiting 
for horses, I was much amused by a number of 
pigs enjoying themselves most completely, it 
being a very hot day, not in the same way 
exactly that I have seen the swinish multitude 
enjoy themselves, but in a much more cleanly 
and genteel manner : a nice little clear fresh 
rivulet ran along the side of the road^ a 
number of these creatures were standing in it ; 
and the girl who had the care of them, was. 
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with much assiduity, throwing up and over 
them, by means of a long wooden shovel, the 
cool water ; and there was a quiet enjoyment so 
evident in the manner the brutes stood to have 
it done, that proved it was no uncommon per- 
formance. The valley, all the way to Luz, 
beautiful : it is a miserable-looking little town ; 
but we got apartments in a new house, with a 
very obliging old woman, who owned it. We 
hired a cabriolet, and set off for Barege, where we 
arrived in an hour and a half, ascending nearly 
the whole way. Shortly after leaving Luz the 
valley becomes very ugly — ^bleak, barren rocks, 
with marks of torrents in every direction; 
the Gave-de-Bastan boiling along its rocky and 
embarrassed course : this is a melancholy- 
looking valley \ and in autumn, winter, and 
spring, the road, which is now excellent, is 
totally destroyed by the rocks and stones that 
are washed down from the mountains ; and the 
same clearing is necessary every season to 
make it passable. 

Barege is a wretched place, from its locality, 
and from the wretched, maimed, and sickly 
objects that one meets at every comer. There 
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are seven different kinds of baths ; one foun- 
tain only for drinking : there are public baths 
for soldiers, and for the poor : beyond the 
village there is no carriage-road, only a horse- 
path over the mountains ; and it has the ap- 
pearance of being indeed the fag-end of the 
world ; — and yet on the other side of the black 
rocks that form the termination, and hang over 
the valley, is situated the fertile and beautiftil 
valley of Campan. Returned to Luz : passed 
on to St.-Sauveur, only a mile and a half 
beyond : this is a lovely spot, and I think 
exceeds Cauterets in beauty, being much more 
wooded. The establishment of baths here is 
very handsome, and the h6tel and lodging- 
houses good. 

At Luz, the shawls and woollen goods, 
known to us by the name of Barege goods, are 
manufactured. Barege is only inhabited during 
the bathing season ; and many of the habita- 
tions are temporary, and are conveyed to Luz 
before the winter sets in. 

September the 5th. — Left Luz at six in the 
morning, for the mountains. Valley very nar- 
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row and deep; the Pic-de-Bergond on the 
left : crossed at TEchelle a bridge ; the road 
very narrow, and at the brink of a frightful 
precipice ; at the bottom of which rushes the 
Gave : passed through the valley of Pragnferes : 
houses scattered about — beautiful grass. The 
village grotto and cascade of G^dre : the cas- 
cade of Arroudet, on a mountain on the farther 
side of the Gave, falls, first, in one long stream 
about half-way down, then breaks and looses 
itself, and appears again in seven or eight dif- 
ferent falls still lower down. The next thing we 
arrived at was le grand Chaos, which is, in fact, 
a fallen granite mountain, split in its fall into 
fine enormous masses, and is well named. The 
Br^che de Rolande in front of us : caught a 
view of the glacier of Vignemale. Arrived at 
the little village of Gavamie, but found our 
journey not completed; for the falls of Gavarnie 
are beyond again, full an hour and half. 

At this point, one of my carriers became ob- 
streperous, and tried to persuade us that the vil- 
lage was the extent they ever carried travellers 
to : however, he was soon convinced that we were 
not to be trifled with, and that he would gain 
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little by refusing; so, after a short time, we 
proceeded ; got into a flat^ along the side of the 
stream, which bears every appearance of 
having been, in times long past, a . lake. 
Cascades on all sides ; some that do not look 
wider than a ribbon, others of greater volume ; 
all sparkling gaily in the sun : beyond the 
plain rises a steep round hill, covered with 
grass, with juniper, heath, and the dead flowers 
of the Iris, which must have been beautiful, 
from their colour and quantity. I here also 
observed a flower I had never seen before ; and 
whether it were dead or alive, I cannot tell; 
the form struck me as being exactly like that 
of a China-aster ; its size about the same ; it 
grows quite close to the earth, and has little 
or no stalk, the colour like hrown holland : I do 
not think it was a dead flower ; for when I 
tried to gather one, I could not ; it was perfectly 
stiff and strong, and each petal had a hard 
prickly point ; but not knowing any thing of 
botany, I can only thus describe ignorantly; it 
may be a plant well known to the more 
learned. In looking through Ramond's Voyage 
au Mont-perdu, I find he says thus : — " Mais 
ce que j'ai rencontr6 avec le plus de plaisir, 
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fttt une passerine nouvelle que j'avais d^eou- 
verte cinq ans auparavant dans le port de 
Gavarnie, et que j'ai retrouvee depuis au voi- 
sinage de la Cascade, je viens d'en publier la 
figure et la description. — Passerina Nivalis" 
Whether the one I saw is the plant he here 
describes, I know not. 

I here dismissed my carriers, and began to 
climb the hill, thinking I should be able to 
accomplish reaching the fall ; but the heat was 
so excessive, it being mid-day, with not the 
smallest shade, that I was forced to give it up ; 
and, after going on about half an hour, I sat 
down, whilst my companions continued. The 
view I had, from where I was resting, of the 
fall, was very fine; the mountains form a 
circus surmounted by the glaciers of Marbou6 ; 
the rocks appear like a succession of gigantic 
walls, so steep and precipitous they are ; the 
height the cascade falls is said to be 1200 feet : 
after refreshing ourselves at the inn, we re- 
turned to Luz ; having been absent on this 
excursion twelve hours. 

September the 6th. — For the third time, 
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passed through Pierrefitte, on our way to Ba- 
gnere de Bigorre. Every where making hay, — 
the third crop : the weight the men carry on 
their heads is surprising ; and in this manner 
the crops of hay are gathered in : often we 
saw small ricks moving away on a pair of 
legs, which is all that is left visible of the 
human form. From the excessive steepness of 
the meadows, the common method of carting 
would be totally impracticable. 

Met a tourhillon^ as we drove through the val- 
ley of Lourdes, which carried the dust up till it 
seemed to reach the clouds ; which latter, I must 
add, came down, very obligingly, part of the 
way to meet it ; and from a lovely warm, clear 
day of sunshine, almost instantly the heavens 
were shut in by black clouds ; and, for several 
minutes, the dust was so thick, that our view 
on all sides was quite impeded. I never before 
saw so instantaneous an effect produced by wind 
or weather: the wind was also bitter cold. 
After passing Lourdes, the Castle of which is 
of Roman construction, we got into a plain ; 
Spanish chesnuts, oaks ; and after some time 
arrived in the beautiful valley of Campan, 
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richly cultivated. Bagn^re de Bigorre — ^very 
large establishment of baths ; a very pretty 
promenade : here also they manufacture woollen 
goods of all descriptions, from the coarsest 
kind of handkerchiefs for the peasants, to the 
finest knitted and netted goods. 

September the 7th. — Left Bagn^re de Bi- 
gorre, and pursued our journey to Toulouse, 
which town we reached the following day : 
from thence on, by Narbonne, to Montpellier, 
Nismes, Aries, Toulon, Nice, and by the 
Comiche to Genoa ; and as I have not time at 
the present moment to revise and correct the 
notes made during the rest of my Tour, I shall 
take leave of my readers, and humbly beg of 
them to read the fragment with indulgence. 
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ELEGTRA. 

Pass on, my brother ! She awaits the wretch, 

Dishonourer, despoiler, murderer, 

. . None other name shall name him ! . . She 
awaits 

As would a lover . . . 

Heavenly Gods ! what poison 

O'erflows my lips ! . . Adultress ! husband- 
slayer ! 

Strike her ! the tigress ! 

Think upon our father ! 

Give the sword scope . . Think what a man 
was he ! 

How fond of her ! how kind to all about, 

That he might gladden and teach us ! . . how 
proud 
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Of you, Orestes ! tossing you above 
His joyous head, and calling you his crown ! 
Ah ! boys remember not what melts our hearts 
And marks them evermore ! Bite not your lip, 
Nor tramp, as an unsteady colt, the ground. 
Nor stare against the wall, but think again 
How better than all fathers was our father ! 
Go . . . 

ORESTES. 

Loose me then ; for this white hand, Electra, 
Hath fastened upon mine with fiercer grasp 
Than mine can grasp the sword. 

ELECTRA. 

Go, sweet Orestes ! 
I knew not I was holding you . . Avenge him ! . . 

(Orestes rushes out.) 
How he sprang from me ! 

. . . Sure he now has reacht 
The room before the bath ! 

. . . The bath-door opens ! 
It hath creakt thus since he . . . 

Since thou, O father 
Ever since thou didst loosen its strong valves . 
Either with all thy dying weight, or strengtli 
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Agonis'd with her stabs ! 

. . . What plunge was that ? 
Ah me ! what groans are those ? 

ORESTES (re-entering,) 

They sound through Hell, 
Rejoicing the Eumenides. 

She slew 
Our father . . she made thee the scorn of 

slaves ... 
Me (son of him who ruled this land, and 

more) 
She made an outcast . . 

Would I had been so 
For ever ! . . . ere such vengeance . . . 

ELECTRA. 

Oh, that Zeus 
Had let thy arm fall sooner at thy side, 
Without those drops 

List ! they are audible. 
For they are many, from the sword's point 

falling. 
And down from the mid blade . . 

Too rash Orestes ! 
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Could you not then have spared our wretched 
mother ? 

ORESTES* 

The Gods could not. 

ELECTRA. 

She was not theirs, Orestes ! 

ORESTES. 

And didst not thou . . . 

ELECTRA. 

'Twas I, 'twas I, who did it ! 
Of our unhappy house the most unhappy ! 
Under this roof, by every God accurst, 
There is no grief, there is no guilt, but mine. 

ORESTES. 

Electra ! no ! 'Tis now my turn to suffer . . . 
Mine be, with all its pangs, the righteous 
deed! 



FROM REDI. 



BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, ESQ. 



1. 

Ye gentle souls ! ye love-devoted fair ! 

Who, passing by, to Pity's voice incline ! 
O stay awhile, and hear me, then declare 

If there was ever grief that equal'd mine. 

2. 

There was a woman, to whose hallow'd breast 
Faith had retired, and Honour fixt his 
throne ; 

Pride, tho' upheld by Virtue, she represt . . . 
Ye gentle souls ! that woman was my own. 

3. 

Beauty was more than beauty in her face ; 

Grace was in all she did, in all she said ; 
Grace in her pleasures, in her sorrows grace . . 

Ye gentle souls ! that gentle soul is fled. 



TO CHARLES ELTON, Esq., 

ON HIS BEAUTIFUL POEM, LAMENTING THE LOSS 
OF HIS TWO SONS, DBOWNED. 

BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, ESQ. 



Elton ! whose Genius Virtue leads along 
Where the pure passions sing no siren song. 
Nor past'ral pipe allures o'er flowery lea, 
But the dim shore, dark isle, and mournful 

sea, — 
There too my eyes, not heedless, follow thee. 

Neither the suns, nor storms of rolling years. 
Dry up the springs, or change the course of 

tears ; 
Sorrow will mark her stated days. 
Sacred as those religion claims for praise. 
No less above our reason than our will 
We may contend, but she must conquer still. 
For those who cease to grieve, we grieve the 

most, 
Nor hear that Heaven has gain'd what Earth 

has lost. 



AN ADVENTURE 

IN 

THE MOUNTAINS, 

BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 



In the year 1825, a traveller was wandering 
through those delicious valleys, which are 
formed by the various lateral branches spring- 
ing from the great chain of the mighty moun- 
tains that separate France from Spain : the 
beauties of nature were dear, but not unfa- 
miliar to his eyes ; and, as the carriage rolled 
on towards Pierrefitte, those feelings of joy and 
enthusiasm, that revelling of the mind, that 
expansion of the heart which waits upon our 
happier days, came back, for a time, upon 
one who had known some sorrows in life, but 
had not lost a sympathy with all that is bright, 
and lovely, and excellent on earth. 

He gazed on those grand mountains ; and 
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the innumerable lights and shades that flitted, 
softened, but not dimmed, over their varied 
brows, and called up many a fanciful, but not 
altogether unreal association, showing bright 
poetical resemblances between the hourly- 
changes in external nature, and the ever- 
altering fate and unsteadfast condition of 
man. He drank in, too, that atmosphere of 
liquid gold, which renders the Pyrenees a land 
peculiar and apart in its transcendant beauty ; 
and there was a balmy refreshment in that 
magic draught, which calmed and soothed the 
sorrows of his heart. 

There is a period of misfortune, when grief, 
in its first state of irritation, shrinks from all 
that would allay its sharpness ; and when the 
softening and consoling aspect of nature, the 
musical voice of the early year, the delicious 
breath of the pure air, the radiant smile of 
f>arth's spring face, are shunned either as disso- 
nant to the melancholy music of our own hearts, 
or as giving but wild and broken snatches of 
that perfect melody which we can never more 
listen to entire. But that period had passed 
by with the traveller of whom we speak : his 
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sorrows had been bitter ; and they were neither 
removed nor lessened : the weight was equally 
heavy, but the heart had become habituated to 
its burden ; and, as a wise and rational man, 
aware that, understood properly, and pursued 
honourably, " to enjoy is to obey," he sought, 
by every worthy means, to divert his thoughts 
from painful memories, and to find new en- 
joyments, or revive the zest of those that were 
deadened. 

As we shall have to refer more than once to 
the state of his mind, although the events we 
are about to tell have little to do therewith, 
we will briefly explain the cause of sorrows, 
in regard to which we shall make no mystery. 
He had been a younger brother of a noble 
English family ; and, placed as an attach^ to 
a foreign mission, had committed that never- 
unpunished sin of falling in love with a girl, 
well bom, but as poor as himself. He had 
thought she was worthy of his attachment, 
and had dreamed and decorated as all young 
men do, when first and passionate love takes 
possession of their hearts ; but he had been 
wise enough to say no word of the feelings 
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that were busy in his bosom to her who had 
excited them, till, at length, appointed se- 
cretary of legation to another court, he had 
returned to England with better hopes. 

Still marriage was, for the time, impossible ; 
but when, with youth, health, interest, and 
hope to befriend him, he saw her again in 
their native land, and had good reason to be- 
lieve that the love which she could not now 
help seeing, was returned ; — when the liquid 
lustre of the beaming eye, the varying colour 
of the cheek, the timid flickering smile upon 
the lips, and the quick-coming breath, when 
the name of love was mentioned — all told him, 
that at some happy future hour, that gentle, 
aflectionate, sincere, kind being, that lovely 
and beloved girl, might be his : it was hard to 
shut up the words, which were to bear the secret 
of his heart, within the prison of his bosom, 
and only let them beckon forth the tale from 
the unguarded window of the eye. 

Still he waged long warfare with himself; 
and, as many a young man does, kept his own 
counsel till one hour more would have gained 
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a complete triumph ; but then, alas ! he has- 
tened to the house of her he loved, to surrender 
at discretion. 

He found her mother in the drawing-room, 
calmly embroidering in worsted, after a fashion 
which the good lady had learned in Germany, 
when her husband was Envoy-extraordinary to 

the court of ; and, scarcely looking up 

from the stitches, the ci-devant Envoy's wife 
informed her young friend that her daughter 
Blanche, as he would be glad to hear, was 
just engaged to the eldest son of Viscount 
Somebody, the sound of whose name was so 
completely deadened by the cannon-ball-like 
announcement which preceded it, that poor 
Arthur Gray, as we shall call him, neither 
heard, nor wished to hear, who was the man 
so much happier than himself. 

Now it may be supposed, from the manner 
in which we have commenced this Tale, that 
Arthur Gray, blessed with that spirit of per- 
verseness which instantly casts away one good 
thing because it cannot get another, at once 
resigned his secretaryship, and wandered on 
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into the romantic Pyrenees, for the purpose of 
increasing his grief, and feeding his disap- 
pointment ; but far, very far, was he from such 
conduct. He certainly looked as pale and as 
thunderstruck as if he had heard that Blanche 
was dead ; but, after the first moment given to 
bitter pain, he recovered himself, said some- 
thing civil about nothing, and walked out of 
a house he was never to enter again. The 
next jnoming, at seven o'clock, saw him rolling 
slowly up Shooter's-hill, with a good view of 
Lady James's Tower, and the Dover Road be- 
fore him ; and on the eleventh or twelfth morn- 
ing after, he was calmly seated in the discharge 
of his official duties. 

Dull and tedious those diplomatic duties 
always are; but they gave his mind occu- 
pation ; and that was what he wisely coveted. 
Did he think of her he had so dearly loved ? He 
did, often ; he saw her in his dreams, waking 
as well as sleeping ; and he fervently prayed 
that he to whom she had confided her fate 
would strive as zealously, as fondly, as ten- 
derly, to render it a happy one, as Arthur 
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Gray would have done, had it fallen to his 
lot. 

The newspapers of course followed him ; 
and, in the one which issued from the press 
immediately after his departure, he saw it 
fully announced that the beautiful Blanche 
Harlowe, daughter of Sir Francis Harlowe, 
late His Britannic Majesty's Envoy at the court 

of , was about to bestow her hand upon 

the Honourable Mr. , whose name has 

nothing to do with this history. Arthur Gray 
took great care not to read the births, deaths, 
and marriages in the public journals for the 
succeeding twelve months, though he bore the 
rest of the newspaper with the fortitude of a 
Spartan. 

He heard seldom from his family ; for his 
brother, like a great many other eldest sons, 
made himself uncommonly disagreeable to his 
younger fraternity, and, since he had suc- 
ceeded to his father. Lord Wycomb, had cer- 
tainly increased and prospered in disagree- 
ableness. Only one letter, then, did Arthur 
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Gray receive from him, during nine months ; 
and that was to announce his ' approaching 
nuptials with a fair, but not a wealthy daughter 
of a very extensive family. 

** Heaven help the poor girl, and endue her 
with patience ! '' thought Arthur Gray, as he 
remembered some little peculiarities in his 
brother's temper ; when, lo I three posts after 
brought him a letter with a black seal, telling 
him that his brother was not married, but dead. 
Thereupon Arthur Gray, now Lord Wycomb, 
resigned his office, and set out to travel, as we 
have seen, through countries he had never 
visited before, feeling little inducement to re- 
turn to England for some time. 

All this tedious episode we have told, solely 
to show why he was melancholy ; for no man 
in this world has any right to be melancholy 
without just cause. As the carriage rolled on, 
then, he strove, as far as possible, to derive 
pleasure from every thing — to occupy his 
thoughts, and engage his mind with pleasant 
images — ^when, had Fancy been left to choose 
her own path, she would fain have wandered 
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back, to mourn over the desolate hearth left by 
a dream of domestic love, long past. He was 
a very handsome man, as this world goes, 
where the human face divine is sometimes 
sent forth from the great hand of Nature as if 
she had turned it over to an apprentice ; and 
but too often defaced by ourselves, our follies, 
or our passions: nevertheless, as he was not 
a vain man, and cared little for — ^thought 
little indeed of — his own good looks, it could 
not be for the sake of contrast that he had 
chosen the ugliest personage for a servant 
that ever yet sat behind or before a travelling- 
carriage. 

In the present instance the servant sat before ; 
for, whether it were that britskas had not then 
come in, or that Arthur Gray, as we shall still 
call him, loved better a caliche, such was the 
vehicle he travelled in ; and indeed, though it 
was a very handsome equipage, it not only 
had the box before, but bore, painted in small 
upon the side, the arms of a younger brother, 
being the identical carriage in which he had 
travelled to exercise the functions of secretary 
of legation. The arms, indeed, have nothing 
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to do with our tale ; but in regard to the box 
being before, without any appendage of the 
same kind behind, the fact is most important ; 
for unto it was Arthur Gray indebted for an 
acquaintance, which had a great influence 
upon the whole course of his future life. 

We must now pause to tell how this ac- 
quaintance commenced : — after passing by the 
little hamlets of Andurun and Vieuzac, in the 
lovely valley of Argelez, which most of our 
readers will probably remember, there is a 
steep descent ; and as one rises up the opposite 
slope, the road, climbing the mountain on the 
right-hand side of the valley, commands one 
of the most splendid views of the goi^e of 
Isavith, which the eye of man ever beheld ; 
where the Blue Mountains, peeping up one 
over the other, and each shining with more 
resplendent hues than the last, look like the 
future hours of life to the eyes of youth ; vast, 
interminable, lovely, and clothed more and 
more with magic splendour of hope as they 
lie farther off. 

Leaving his carriage, and bidding the pos- 

H 
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tilion drive on, but wait ere he reached Ar- 
gelez, Arthur Gray proceeded to climb the 
hill on foot, pausing to gaze from time to 
time, and drink in the beauties of the scene ; 
or deviating from his way to gain a better 
view, or see some object of interest that caught 
his eye upon the heights. Thus wandering on, 
he found a by-path which conducted through 
some of the rich woods and fields that clothe 
the lower region of the mountains ; and, as he 
could trace it with the eye till it rejoined the 
high-road to Bareges, he followed it unhesi- 
tatingly. We will not attempt to show how 
much he enjoyed that walk, nor inquire whe- 
ther thoughts that had better not have returned 
did not visit him by the way : suffice it, that 
when he reached the end, as the path passed 
through a low wood, he heard the voice of his 
servant, (it was a harsh one) speaking loud and 
rudely. " Get down directly ; get down, I 
say!'' cried the man in French, which was 
his native tongue : " Give me your whip, pos- 
tilion, and I will thrash her and her brat soundly 
for her pains." At that moment, however, his 
master emerged from the wood ; and the man, 
who had, on various occasions, had an op- 
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pOrtunity of discoTcring that the young Eng- 
lishman was more charitable than himself, 
moderated his tone, saying, with a sort of 
exculpatory growl, " A beggar-woman, my 
Lord, and her dirty child, who have been 
riding behind the carriage, all the way, since 
you left it— scratching the varnish, I dare say, 
all the time!'* 

At this unpropitious introduction, Arthur 
Gray turned to look at the woman, who stood, 
with her baby in her arms, just as she had 
dropped from behind the carriage, at the 
threats of his servant. She seemed care-worn, 
and her clothing was dusty with long tra- 
velling ; but Arthur Gray thought that he had 
seldom beheld more lovely features, more 
splendid dark-black eyes, or the expression of 
a finer mind shining through the whole coun- 
tenance. The child, too, was a bright, healthy, 
russet boy, of about two years old ; and, with 
both arms round it, she clasped it to her 
breast, as if to shield it from the lash with 
which the brute had menaced both. 



u 



I think,'* said Arthur Gray^ turning to the 
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servant, " I heard you say you would strike 
her." 

There vras a cloud upon his Lord's brow, 
which made the man keep silence ; and the 
other proceeded : — " Never let me hear you 
again dare even to speak of so unmanly an 
act as striking a woman, or I discharge you at 
once !'' 

" I did but threaten her, my Lord," replied 
the servant ; " I had no intention of doing it." 

" Happily for you, you did only threaten," 
replied his master ; " for, if I had caught you 
in such an act, I would have pitched you 
head foremost into the G^ve, as the only fit 
punishment for such a cowardly villain ! Get 
up again, my good woman ! " he added ; " you 
seem tired ! Where are you going ?" 

" Take a thousand thanks, your worship," 
replied the woman, translating good Spanish 
into bad French ; " I am very weary ; for I 
have come a long way on foot, and I am going 
into Spain; but I am often obliged to take 
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by-roads, which make the way longer ; for the 
French police here will not let any Spaniard 
go by without a passport — no, not even a 
woman and a baby. If I could get to G^re, 
however, I should be safe, or even to St. 
Sauveur." 

" I suppose you are a Constitutionalist, my 
good girl," replied the young Englishman, 
relieving her greatly by speaking her own 
tongue with very little accent ; " but, as I do 
not think you will do the King much harm, 
I will help you onward if I can. What is 
your name? that I may answer any ques- 
tions." 

" My name is Alicia Xenadez," replied the 
woman, <^ and I give you a thousand thanks, 
your worship, Cavalier." 

Arthur Gray thought, for a moment, whether 
he should make the woman get into the caliche ; 
and a thousand kindly feelings said ^^ Yes ; " 
but he then felt that, by doing so, he might do 
her more harm than good, in case of inquiry ; 
and, by making the police think that she was 
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some great fugitive in disguise, very likely frus- 
trate her purpose altogether. He accordingly 
made her take her place behind again, saying 
to the postilion, " I pay for another horse." 

The man touched his hat, and the carriage 
rolled on to Pierrefitte. Entering the inn, 
while the horses were changing, Arthur Gray 
gave the woman a sign to remain where she was ; 
and, after he had looked out of the window 
for some time, seeing his single servant bustling 
about, hither and thither, he perceived a gen- 
darme come out of the stable-yard, and, taking 
the woman rudely by the arm, pull her from 
the back of the carriage ; asking some question 
which the young Englishman did not hear. 

Lest the woman should commit herself, he 
went out directly ; and making his way through 
the crowd of chatterers and gapers, who as- 
semble in a moment on such occasions, he 
asked the man what he meant — freeing from 
his grasp the poor woman, who stood before 
him trembling, and as pale as death. There 
was something about Arthur Gray, though he 
was badly dressed, which was not to be mistaken 
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for any other thing on the face of the earth 
than the air of a gentleman ; and the man was 
struck ; but he, nevertheless, resolved to carry- 
matters with a high hand. 

" I demand her pass !" he said, haughtily ; 
^* and I must have it.'* 

" I thought women were exempt from such 
obstructions," replied the Englishman. 

** Not upon the frontier, here!'' answered 
the gendarme : " we should have pretty work 
if we let them pass as they like." 

** But why do you demand her passport 
without demanding mine ? " asked Arthur 
Gray, with a smile. 

The man laughed, but was not to be en- 
trapped ; and replied, " I do ask yours ! — I saw 
her first." 

*' You have no right to demand mine any 
more than hers," answered the young English- 
man ; " I am obliged to show my passport to 
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obtain post-horses ; but I have only to show it 
again at the frontier : however, I will let you 
see it, as a favour ; it is in the carriage. Get 
up, my good woman," he continued, seeing the 
horses ready. 

" Not till I am satisfied,'* exclaimed the 
Jack-in-office. 

<^ You shall be satisfied on all points in a 
moment," replied Arthur Gray. " Get up, my 
good woman ! " and, seeing her follow his 
directions, he entered the carriage, took a 
passport out of one of the pockets, and handed 
it to the gendarme, holding his thumb fast 
upon a peculiar yellow seal (which one of the 
spectators, who was near, thought very like a 
Napoleon,) till the man had the paper tight in 
his hand. 

" You will see," said Arthur Gray, " that 
the passport is for myself and suite: that 
woman and child are of my suite" The man 
grinned, put something into his pocket, and 
returned the paper, saying, " Mais le ridicule, 
Monsieur ! " 
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" Le ridicule ! " cried Arthur Gray : " Qu'est 
ce que 9a fait k la police?" The door was 
shut, and the carriage drove on. 

At Luz the vehicle stopped ; and the postilion 
demanded if he should drive to St. Sauveur, 
or to Bareges. 

" Wait here/' answered Arthur Gray, making 
the servant open the carriage-door ; " I want 
to see that old tower upon the hill ; " and he 
proceeded to ask the woman several questions, 
as to how he could facilitate her farther journey, 
using a careless tone, but taking care to speak 
in Spanish. The woman replied in the same 
tongue 5 while the postilion, who had dis- 
mounted, stood stroking his smoking horses 
with the double of his whip. As they were in 
the midst of the most interesting part of the 
discussion, however, respecting the means of 
passing safely a station of police and doua- 
niers, a little farther on, the postilion suddenly 
ceased his very contemplative occupation, and, 
taking a step forward, joined in their conver- 
sation in the same tongue. 
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" Sir, I understand Spanish/' he said, " but 
I will not betray you : I only wished to give 
my advice, as I know this country better than 
either of you.' 
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" May I trust you ? '* demanded Arthur 
Gray, fixing his eyes intently upon the man's 
face. 

"On the faith of an old soldier!" replied 
the postilion, touching a dirty fragment of red 
ribbon that hung at his button-hole ; " I un- 
derstand this lady's position ; and, if she will 
follow my advice, she will not go on any farther 
this afternoon, but take up her lodging there, 
at * The Sun.'" 

" Where ?" demanded Arthur Gray ; " I do 
not see any sign." 

" There, at *The Sun,' Sir," replied their new 
ally ; " there is no sign, but it is a very good 
Cabaret, notwithstanding ; and, what is more 
to the purpose, it is there all the Spanish con- 
trabandistas put up. Do you see a Cretin?" 
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he contiiiued, remarking that the Englishman 
was looking for the house. 

" I see a wretched green and yellow crea- 
ture, deformed and horrible, that seems to be 
an idiot, lying before one of the houses," 
replied Arthur Gray. " Is it there ?" 

'* No ! look a little farther !" he answered : 
" four doors beyond the Cretin, you will see a 
pair of legs, in lavender silk breeches and 
white stockings, sticking out of the door-way, 
and swinging slowly up and down: that is 
Garcillez Torenjo, an old friend of mine, 
smoking his cigar in the shade. There this 
poor lady will find rest and friends ; and 
nobody, I know, is more likely to help her on 
her way than Garcillez Torenjo himself." 

" Stay here with the carriage and servant," 
said Arthur Gray, "and I will go on with 
her, and see what can be done." He accord- 
ingly advanced to the legs with the lavender 
silk breeches and white stockings, and found 
a fine-looking man of fifty-eight or sixty, 
smoking his cigar, as had been foretold, and 
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swinging himself backwards and forwards in 
his seat. Arthur Gray entered upon the cause 
of his coming at once ; and though Don Grar- 
cillez smoked on, and swung on too, he con- 
trived, between the puffs, to give Arthur Gray 
full assurance that his pretty protig^e should 
be safely conducted past the French frontier, 
if all the gensdarmes and all the douaniers of 
France combined to stop her. 

The young woman herself seemed perfectly 
satisfied also ; and therefore Arthur Gray had 
but one thing further to do, as a thorough Eng- 
lishman; which was, to offer her some money, to 
aid her on her way. He did it as kindly and 
delicately as possible, for there was something 
in her whole demeanour rather superior to the 
common ; but the woman drew herself up, saying, 
" I am the wife of a Spanish gentleman! When 
I reach him with my child," she added in a 
softer tone, ^^ and I tell him that it was all 
owing to the kindness of an English gentleman, 
he will bless you, and we will pray together 
for your happiness." She added a good deal 
more, telling Arthur Gray all the names of 
the saints that she intended to beseech a 
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blessing from for his especial use; but, as 
Arthur Gray, like all gentlemen, had an ex- 
traordinary dislike to being thanked, he took 
leave of her as soon as possible, and resumed 
his journey towards Bareges. 

Two nights afterwards, he was visited by 
Garcillez Torenjo at his inn; the worthy 
Spaniard producing various vials of Spanish 
wines from under his cloak, as samples of 
nectars, which he wished the young English- 
man to buy ; and, at the same time, informing 
him that Alicia Xenadez was safe within the 
pale of Spain. Thus, then, having displayed 
all the circumstances connected with the first 
interview of Arthur Gray and the fair 
Spaniard, we shall pause to take breath ; and 
then go on to record their last meeting. 



It was about six weeks after the occurrence 
of those events which we have just related, 
when Arthur Gray, having got weary of 
seeing the halt, the lame, and the blind 
dance quadrilles all night at Bareges; and 
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having seen and admired all the thotisandis 
of beautiful scenes that lie scattered in the 
valleys of Cauteretz, St. Sauveur, and Ossau^ 
turned his steps in another direction, and 
reached Bagn^res de Luchon. 

Each of the lateral valleys of the Pyrenees 
has its own characteristic beauties ; and those 
of Bagn^res de Luchon harmonized well with 
the feelings of Arthur Gray, whose heart was 
but little the lighter for scenes which, at every 
step, seemed to remind him how sweet, how 
doubly sweet, it is to have a sympathising 
spirit near, to share our pleasures, and double 
by dividing them. There were few people at 
that little remote watering-place when he 
reached it 5 and he proposed to pass there the 
remaining weeks of the short mountain sum- 
mer, making, from time to time, a little ex- 
cursion into Spain, the frontier of which lies 
within a league and a half of the village. 

Towards night, on the second day after his 
arrival, he saw two carriages drive down to 
another little inn, and, as they were clearly 
English people who tenanted them, and he 
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sought not much society, he determined to 
make his first excursion into Spain on the fol- 
lowing morning early. Horses and guides 
were ordered; and, like Seged, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, but with more moderate calculations, 
he fixed three days for his party of pleasure, 
hoping and trusting that the ne^^ visitors 
would be gone ere his return. 

It is always a bad sign of the state of a 
man's happiness when he wishes his fellow- 
creatures, and more especially his fellow- 
countrymen, out of his way : it shows that 
several of the fountains of enjoyment have 
been dried up utterly, either by too fierce and 
fiery a sun, or by some of those mortal earth- 
quakes which so often rend the human bosom 
in the season of passions ; and which, changing 
the current of some feelings, obliterate others 
entirely. Arthur Gray was not, indeed, misan- 
thropical in the full sense of the word ; for he did 
not, by any means, hate his fellow-creatures : he 
only wished to see as little of them as possible, 
and to be allowed to commune in peaceful 
musing with the eloquent dumb things of 
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nature, which read their grand homily in the 
impressive language of eternal truth. 

"Those blue and golden mountains,'^ he 
thought, "those mighty trees, those green 
swelling slopes, those everlasting snows, those 
cataractSf and those gigantic cliffs— they show 
no fickle caprice ! They vary not their humour 
with the changing hour ! He who makes friends 
of the bright creations of the great God of 
nature, will never have to lament that his love 
has been betrayed ! Amongst them will I seek 
my companions ! " 

Such were his reflections, as, with two guides 
to lead him on the way, he mounted his horse, 
and rode on towards Venasque. The imme^ 
diate neighbourhood of Bagneres he had ex- 
plored before ; but still, the lovely scenery in 
the rosy light of the morning ; the wanderings of 
the river Oo, through its mingled bed of turf 
and rock; the gray marble cliffs around the 
Port de Venasque, with the white clouds 
drawn, like veils of gossamer, across their 
towering heads; occasional glimpses of the 
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Maladetta, with its icy summits flashing back 
the rays of the climbing sun in long prismatic 
lines; the bright confusion of wood, and 
mountain, and green lawns, and leaping water- 
falls, that lay on every side, were not to be 
passed without deep enjoyment ; and the ride 
onward, till he had crossed the frontier, and 
entered Spain, paying as he went the usual 
tribute of douane annoyance, was one that 
calmed and soothed his mind, and tuned his 
heart more harmoniously to all things. 

Passing the little town of Yenasque, as soon 
as his horses were rested, he turned, by a dif- 
ficult pass to the eastward, through the lower 
ranges of the mountains, where he had heard 
that some of the most beautiful scenery on the 
Spanish side of the Pyrenees is to be found, 
at the foot of the Malaiietta. As he had been 
informed, at the distance of about four miles 
from Venasque, he found a valley full of pic- 
turesque beauties ; and, by the side of a small 
stream that wandered through it, a large 
massive stone house, secured by doors of 
enormous thickness, and presenting more the 
appearance of a fortress than an inn. It was 

I 
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tenanted, however, only by a tall Spaniard, 
his wife, and one son, who followed the 
pastoral life of our great forefathers, and 
probably dabbled a little in a way of living 
scarcely less natural, where custom-houses 
exist — that of smuggling. 

They were hearty, kindly people however, 
with, apparently, a good deal of Moorish blood in 
their veins ; and, leading Arthur Gray through 
the lower part of the dwelling, the lai^er 
division of which formed the general drawing- 
room of the goats, sheep, and mules, they 
conducted him up a flight of stairs, which 
descended from the ceiling into the midst of that 
large hall; and which led thence to a large 
chamber above, into which one was ushered, like 
a ghost at the theatre, by a sort of trap-door in 
the floor, generally kept closed, to prevent the 
goats, whose penchant for climbing would show 
itself, from intruding their company where it 
was not desired. 

As parties frequently visited the spot from 
Bagn^res de Luchon, the good Spaniard had 
found it expedient to make his house serve 
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the purpose of an inn in that remote place ; and 
he had even learned a few words of French. 
Arthur Gray's pure Spanish, however, touched 
his heart ; and, as it was growing late, and no 
other guests were expected, he declared that 
every thing in the house — consisting of trout, 
pigeons, and fowls, should be instantly cooked 
for the dinner of a guest whose tongue was so 
thoroughly Spanish. Though the ultimate re- 
sult of such kindness was easily to be anti- 
cipated, Arthur Gray let him do as he liked : 
it could but cost a few reals more ; and there- 
fore, while the wife and son went to prepare 
this rich treat in a room contiguous to that of 
the sheep and goats, he proceeded with the 
father to choose his bed-room from one of at 
least a dozen, which communicated directly 
with the large hall into which he had ascended 
by the trap-door, and which was, in fact, the 
only saloHf or sitting-room, in the posada. 
They all seemed very tolerable ; and Arthur 
Gray, having chosen that which unto him 
seemed best, determined to set out, and, with 
one of his guides who had remained below in 
the cooking neighbourhood, to ramble round 
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the valley, and ascertain the direction of the 
Maladetta, and its ice-covered summit. 

It was a hot, oppressive afternoon; and 
when he went forth, he observed some large 
defined clouds rolled half way down the moun- 
tains : the guide warned him that it would be 
dangerous to venture far; and the young 
Englishman was too well acquainted with what 
a storm is, in mountain countries, to dis- 
regard this caution. Ere they had gone a 
mile, the first flash broke faint and feebly 
across the gray bosom of the cloud ; but, before 
they had again reached the house of the 
shepherd innkeeper, the whole heaven was one 
blaze of fire : the summits, even of the nearest 
mountains, could not be seen ; but the swarthy 
canopy of cloud, every moment rent by the 
red hand of the lightning, seemed almost to 
touch the head of the wanderer, as he hurried 
on : fortunately, with the lightning came no 
hail, which the guide seemed to fear much 
more than the electric flash itself; but the 
thunder kept up a roar almost incessant, now 
pealing around from rock to rock, and peak to 
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peak ; now pouring down with sudden violence 
in the midst of the valley, as if all the crags 
around were, in a moment, taken up, and 
dashed upon the traveller's head. 

When Arthur Gray at length reached his 
dwelling-place for the night, he found that 
the flock in the lower part of the house had 
been increased, not exactly by sheep and 
goats, but by men and horses; and, as he 
passed up towards the more dignified apart- 
ments above, he heard loud voices, as if in 
dispute with his worthy host : judging, then, 
that his prior appropriation of all the edible 
commodities which the house contained might 
be the cause of murmurs, he sent for the land- 
lord, and expressed his willingness to abandon 
his claim to any thing but a very small portion 
of the supper. 

Manuel (for such was the host's appellation) 
replied with not a very decent Spanish ex- 
clamation, assuring the young Englishman 
that eggs and onions were too good for such a 
set as those below ; and that, if they had the 
rest of the supper, they could not pay for it. 
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As if fearful^ indeed, that his good things 
should fall a prey to persons, who, as he said, 
could not pay for them, Don Manuel, with 
zealous exertion, hurried forward the pre- 
parations 5 and, before Arthur Gray was half 
satisfied with gazing out at the awful pageantry 
of the storm, a large table (which looked small, 
however, in that great hall) wa& laid in the 
midst, and covered with all the promised 
good things which mine host's larder afforded. 
Manuel pressed his guest to sit down and 
partake immediately; and, as a few large 
drops of rain were beginning to fall from the 
angry sky, like tears breaking through the 
storm of human passion, Arthur Gray judged 
that the brightest part of the grand spectacle 
was over, and walked slowly to the table. 

Scarcely had he partaken of the soup, how- 
ever, and despatched his host for a bottle of 
one of the many thousand wines that well in 
streams from the fertile but neglected hills of 
Spain, when there came, in the midst of thunder, 
the clatter of many horses ; and, in a moment 
after, with an air of inexpressible consternation, 
Manuel presented himself, informing his guest 
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that a large English family had just arrived ; 
and beseeching him to let them partake of the 
only fare that he could procure before the 
next morning. 

Although Arthur Gray had calculated upon 
enjoying in that wild spot the pleasure of his 
own society uninterrupted, yet he was too 
much of a gentleman to wish the strangers 
any where else t&an under the same shelter 
that he himself had found ; and he accordingly 
expressed his willingness to communicate to 
the new comers a full share of all the good 
things which had been thrust upon him by 
fate. 

While this negociation was going on, steps 
were heard ascending the stairs which led from 
below; and the Englishman, perceiving a 
lady's head enveloped in a biarnois travelling 
cap, advanced with graceful ease, to offer his 
assistance. The first of the party, however, 
had entered before he reached that part of the 
room ; and, as it was somewhat dark, he did 
not particularly remark the lady's countenance 
a second, however, was making her appear- 
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ance, as he came near; and Arthur Gray 
paused with a thrilling overpowering sensation 
of surprise, which took from him all power of 
uttering the words that were trembling on his 
lips. There was something in that form, though 
that spot was dark, and the face was cast 
down, that made Arthur Gray stand and gaze 
as if turned into stone. An exclamation from 
the first lady roused him, and, at the same 
time, made the other raise her eyes : — It was 
Blanche Harlowe ! and her mother, who had 
preceded her, was engaged in loudly greeting 
Lord Wycomb, and saying how very fortunate 
it was so to meet with an old friend ; while 
he himself was recovering his self-possession 
sufficiently to welcome and speak with Sir 
Francis Harlowe, and his son, a raw youth of 
sixteen. 

They all greeted him warmly and gladly, 
except Blanche herself; but, pale as monu- 
mental marble, she stood nearly as cold and 
chilly also: «he held out no hand, she ex- 
pressed no gladness to see him ; but merely 
bent her head to his salutation, and put her 
hand through her brother's arm, as if she were 
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fatigued. Arthur Gray paused; for he ex- 
pected to see a fifth person appear ; and he 
had strung his mind up to hear the sight of a 
man whom he felt he must hate for ever. No 
one came, however; the pause became awk- 
ward ; and at length he asked, *^ Is this all your 
party?" 

^*'"Yes," replied Lady Harlowe, apparently 
surprised ; " who did you expect ?" 

"Oh, no one!" answered Arthur Gray, 
looking at Blanche's dress, to see if it bore any 
sign of widowhood : " the man told me there 
was a large party." 

In a few minutes, after some looking at 
rooms, &c., the family of Sir Francis Harlowe 
were seated at Lord Wycomb's supper table, and 
there were strange sensations gathering round 
his heart. There she sat, as beautiful as ever : 
he looked at the fatal finger of the left hand — 
she was not a wife : he looked at her dress — she 
was not a widow. She was much paler than 
she had been a year and a half before ; but 
she was not so pale as when first she eutcjced 
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that room ; and though she generally kept her 
eyes bent down, with the long beautiful 
lashes shading them entirely ; yet, once or 
twice, she raised them with a timid momentary 
glance to his face ; and a slight blush tinged 
her cheek when their looks met. 

It is needless to describe farther the passing 
of that evening. Arthur Gray closed not an 
eye that night ; and it was neither the stamping 
of the mules and horses, nor the continual 
wrangling and disputation of the Spaniards 
and French below, that kept him awake. At 
five he rose, dressed, and wandered out. Was 
it to see the scenery of the valley, or to think? 
He wanted no guide ; but, ere he had gone ten 
paces, the guide was by his side, with a gun in his 
hand, which he offered to his temporary master, 
saying that, at that hour, they might see an 
izzard. Arthur Gray took the gun, but sent 
the man back, saying he was not going far ; 
and on he wandered. He did go far, much 
farther than he intended, till he reached a 
spot, where, amongst a wild scene of rocks, 
and trees, and enormous blocks of fallen stone, 
fell a splendid cataract, catching upon its 
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spray the rays of the morning sun, and waving 
with rainbows of a thousand forms. There sat 
he down among the thickest trees, to think, be- 
side the murmur of the waters, of love and 
Blanche Harlowe, and to question Probability 
as to what could be the cause of all that he had 
remarked. As he sat, he heard the sound of 
voices, and looked forth, fancying, — perhaps 
hoping, — that it might be herself who ap- 
proached ; but it was merely a troop of some 
eight or nine Spaniards, gay-looking in their 
garb, but not the most prepossessing in their 
countenances. " What can they seek here?" 
thought Arthur Gray ; but, seeing that they 
had guns in their hands, he concluded that 
they had come to seek game; and merely 
drew a little back, to let them pass by, without 
interruption of his own thoughts farther : but 
they paused when they came near ; and their 
manoeuvres being somewhat curious, the young 
Englishman watched them without being seen 
himself. 

A little stream, formed by the cataract, 
flowed on through the midst of the valley, and 
separated the shady spot where Arthur Gray had 
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placed himself under the trees from the masses 
of enormous stones, amidst which the Spaniards 
seemed, for some time, playing at hide and 
seek : they now went behind one of the fallen 
masses, and now behind another, looking out 
as they did so, and seeming to gaze at the 
little amphitheatre in which the waterfall 
descended from the mountains. At length, 
two of them (one of whom appeared to be their 
leader) crossed the stream, and disappeared 
for a moment. Their voices were still heard, 
however, and a slight change of position ena- 
bled Arthur Gray to see a small wooden hut 
under the rock, into which they had apparently 
entered. 

They soon came forth again, and re- 
joined their companions; and the next mo- 
ment, placing themselves in the positions which 
they had evidently chosen with much care, 
they remained completely concealed from the 
sight. Arthur Gray was now resolved to wait 
where he was, till he saw the result : at that 
time there were many reports flying about of 
robberies, accompanied by very fearful atro- 
cities, committed on the Spanish side of the 
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mountains ; and they had more than once 
reached the ears of the young Englishman ; 
but he was not of a temperament to attend 
much to such tales, and he had never, till the 
present moment, brought them home to his own 
imagination. He was not, indeed, alarmed on 
his own account ; because he could, if he had 
pleased, by retiring through the trees behind 
him, have escaped, almost to a certainty, un- 
perceived ; but he evidently saw that the men 
he had watched were laying an ambush for 
something ; and he resolved, as we have said, 
to wait and see what sort of game fell into the 
trap. 

During full three quarters of an hour, there 
was not the slightest sound, nor the slightest 
movement of a living thing, to be perceived in 
all the scene around : to the eye and ear th^re 
was nothing but the mountains, and the water- 
fall, and the stream, and the clear blue sky : but, 
at the end of that period, was heard the sound of 
voices talking ; and presently afterwards, ad- 
vancing at a slow pace, came a party of both 
sexes, gazing quietly about them on the beau- 
ties of the scenery, and preceded by two guides. 
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who turned, from time to time, to point out the 
various objects most worthy of notice. 

How did the heart of Arthur Gray beat 
when he beheld Blanche Harlowe leaning 
upon her brother's arm, and looking round, 
unconscious of danger, in the presence of a 
body of men, whose object he now began to 
suspect more strongly than ever ! 

What should he do? he asked himself: 
should he spring forward at once ; and, warning 
them of what he had seen, endeavour to hasten 
them back '^ But even while the thought was 
passing through his mind, there came the 
report of fire arms, and the two guides 
fell together: one sprang up again, only 
wounded; but the other lay quite still. A 
loud scream from Lady Harlowe, and a loud 
shout from the other side of the stream, in- 
stantly followed ; while, rushing from the rocks 
which had concealed them, the Spanish plun- 
derers sprang forward towards their victims. 

Arthur Gray now hesitated not a moment 
longer: but one thought crossed his mind — 
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*' God of Heaven ! Blanche Harlowe in the 
hands of such men as those ! " 

Snatching up the gun he had brought with 
him, he darted forward, and threw himself 
between her and them; and, levelling the 
weapon at the foremost of the Spaniards, he 
exclaimed, in Spanish, " Halt ! or I fire ! I 
have the lives of two, at least ! Stand off, or 
I fire!'* 

The man was within sixteen yards of him ; 
and the sudden appearance of a stranger, where 
he had seen no one before, made him pause at 
once ; his comrades, however, were coming 
up ; only two guns had been discharged out of 
the nine ; and, after gazing upon Arthur Gray 
for a moment, an expression of scorn curled 
his lip; and, turning to his comrades, he ex- 
claimed, " Down with him ! His chance 
against ours for a thousand dollars ! Level 
your guns, and fire I" 

The guns were levelled. Arthur Gray made 
but one movement to shield Blanche Harlowe 
with his own body, and his finger too was 
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upon the trigger ; but, at that instant, a loud 
ringing shriek from the left, where he had 
seen the hut, made every one pause in the 
bloody business they were about; and a 
woman, holding a child in her arms, rushed 
forward ; and, casting herself before the young 
Englishman, held up her boy before the 
levelled guns of the Spaniards, exclaiming 
aloud, " Fire, if you will, Pedro Xefiadez ! 
Fire, if you will, and kill your wife and child 
at the same time with the man who saved them 
at their utmost need ! " The man dropped his 
musket, and waved his hand to the rest : all 
was still for a moment ; and he at length de- 
manded, "Which is he?" 

" It matters not, Xefiadez," replied Arthur 
Gray ; "I will share the fate of all who are 
here : if it be gold you want, stay where you 
are, and we will throw our purses across the 
stream ; but, take not a step in advance, or 
you and I both die." 

" Gold I must have ! " replied the man ; 
" my need obliges me ; but I sought revenge, 
too, of yon Frenchmen, and I have had it : so 
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throw me your purses and get you gone ; but 
make haste back to France, and set not your 
foot again near Yenasque, or you may rue the 
day/' 

" We will remember the warning," replied 
Arthur Gray 5 — " but you promise we shall be 
safe till we reach France 1" 

"From me and mine, upon my honour!" 
answered Xenarez ; and the young Englishman, 
remembering an old proverb regarding the 
honour of thieves, trusted to that of his present 
opponent. The woman whose sudden appear- 
ance had saved the lives of so many, looked 
down with an expression of pain while the 
purses of the English party were thrown across 
the stream to her husband ; but, the moment 
it was done, — and she evidently felt degraded 
by witnessing such an act, — she caught Arthur 
Gray's hand, and kissed it twice, while a 
burning tear of shame and grief fell upon it : 
then, turning hastily away, without a word, 
she ran back to the hut, and he never saw her 
more. 
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" Let me support you, Miss Harlowe !" said 
Arthur Gray, as they moved on. She lifted the 
dark lashes of her deep blue eyes to his face, 
with a look of grateful, imploring earnestness, 
and, putting her arm through his, returned by 
his side. 

Three days afterwards, following the course 
of the little G^ve of Oo, Arthur Gray was 
returning from a long walk with Sir Francis 
Harlowe, and was speaking in a calm and 
deliberate tone upon a matter which may be 
guessed, when the Baronet suddenly stopped 
him : " Before you say a word more, my dear 
Lord Wycombe," he said, " I feel myself 
bound to tell you something which I am afraid 
will oppose itself to your hopes. Not quite 

two years ago, Mr. , the eldest son of 

Lord , with immense property, excellent 

connexions, &c., proposed for my daughter ; 
and, as Lady Harlowe had long wished the 
match, she accepted him at once." 

"Lady Harlowe, or your daughter?" de- 
manded Arthur Gray. 
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** Lady Harlowe, I mean," replied the fa- 
ther ; " Blanche made no objection, that I 
heard of, at the time ; but I remarked that, 
from that day forward, she became melancholy, 
ill, moping, lonely 5 and I one day found that 
she had shut herself up in her room, and re- 
fused to see even her own mother. It became 
time to inquire into the matter ; for my daugh- 
ter's happiness is more to me than any other 
consideration ; and I went up myself. She 
let me in; but I found that she had been 
weeping long and bitterly; and, on inquiry, 
was told that she could not love the man to 
whom her hand had been promised. In short, 
my Lord, I must conceal nothing : she said 
she loved another, with whom her marriage 
was hopeless : she intreated me to ask no farther 
questions ; but, as I loved her, to break off the 
match proposed. I did so at once ; and we 
are now here, wandering about, endeavouring 
to amuse her mind, and restore her health." 

For a few minutes Arthur Gray did not 
reply ; perhaps he could not : but at length he 
said, " If you will permit me, I will plead my 
cause with Miss Harlowe herself! " 
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"Delighted if you succeed!" replied her 
father; "but I will not even use persuasion 
for any consideration. You will find her very 
likely alone now ; for you know Lady Harlowe 
is rather late in her hours, and William has 
gone up the mountains.' 



» 



Arthur Gray quickened his pace ; it grew 
quicker and quicker as he got near Bagn^res 
de Luchon : Sir Francis Harlowe was left be- 
hind; and the low wooden staircase of the 
inn, leading to the salon of the Harlowes, was 
cleared in a minute. Blanche Harlowe was 
alone ; and to her he advanced at once : she was 
looking better, happier than when first he had 
seen her in the Pyrenees ; and, as she rose to 
meet him,' there was a flickering of the colour 
in her cheeks that was very lovely. Arthur 
Gray had intended to be very calm, very 
collected, extremely considerate and reason- 
able ; but all that he could contrive to say, of 
all he had laid out to be said, amounted 
to, " Miss Harlowe, I have loved you for 
years, — I have thought you wedded to another, 
—I have mourned in bitterness of heart and 
spirit — ^in present solitude, and hopelessness 
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of the Aitnre : but you turn pale, — ^you slirmk 
from me, — ^you cannot love me I " 

" Oh, no, no, Arthur !" she cried ; ** do not 
say that : if you could but tell all, you would 
be satisfied." 

And Blanche Harlowe became the wife of 
Arthur Gray — ^and they were happy. 



LA VITA DELL' UOMO. 
EPIGRAMMA ESTEMPORANEO. 

DELL AV. DOM. ROSSETTI DI PARMA. 



11 passato non h^ ma se lo pinge 

La vana rimembranza, — 
II Aituro non h, ma se lo finge 

La tema o la speranza.— 

II presente sol' h^ ma nn punto solo 

Che viene e fugge se volo, — 
La vita h dunque appunto 

Rimembranza, Timor^ Speranza^ un punto. 



^'<<#^#>^«#i#>»»» 



TRANSLATED. 



The past ! what is it but a gleam 
Which Memory faintly throws ? 

The fixture ! 'tis the fairy dream 
That Hope and Fear compose. 
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The present is the lightning glance 

That comes and disappears ; 
Thus life is but a moment's trance 

Of Memories, Hopes, and Fears. 

W. H. H. 

Rotne, December, 1825. 



HAPPINESS. 



A FRAGMENT, 



How few the moments of this changeM life 
When the fall music of harmonious joy- 
Pours on the soul its heavenly strain! how 

brief 
The computation of our happy days ! 
To live with those we love alone is life. 
How few then live ! Thoughtless and smiling 

youth 
Sits weaving chains of flowers to link true 

hearts; 
And Fate, with tread of down, and hand of 

steely 
Watches the progress of the rosy wreath 5 
And, when 'tis finish'd, steals behind and 

clips it : — 
She feeds upon the sighs, and drinks the 

tears 
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Of parted friends and lovers^ and, when 

join'd, 
She breathes upon them, and they love no 

more. 

J. C. 



BREMHILL. 

The pretty little village of Bremhill, in North 
Wilts, boasts of a Parochial History which 
will engage the attention of any reader who 
may happen to take it up, how indifferent 
soever he be to its location, or whether 
scholar or antiquary, poet or divine, or all 
combined, or none of all these. Perhaps, in 
the next edition, the following lines may be 
inserted, to afford one instance more that the 
benevolent Vicar disdains not to employ his 
muse, gifted as she is, in recording the short 
and simple annals of the poor. 

SUSANNA TUST 

WAS BORNE TO HER LAST REST 

26th of SEPTEMBER, 1835 : AGED 66. 

DEPARTINe IN FAITH AND HOPE FROM THE 

TROUBLES AND TRIALS OF THE WORLD. 



THIS STONE WAS PLACED TO HER MEMORY BT 
AN AFFECTIONATE DAUGHTER. 
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Oh, my poor mother ! now that thou art gone, 
And she who loved thee most is left alone 
In this sad world, how wretched she will be, 
Through lonely days and nights, rememb'ring 

thee! 
But thou didst meekly walk with God ; and 

God 
Will dry the tear that falls on this thy sod. 

W. L. B. — lapidem debit et inscripsit. 



OK THE 

DEATH OF A LITTLE GIRL 

OF MORE THAN ORDINARY PROMISE. 

Morte fiira 
Prima i migliori, e lascia star i rei. 

PETRARCA. 

Heaven has ta'en back the blessing that it 

gave; 
Young, pure, and beantiful, she sank into the 

grave: — 
The brightest flame bums fast and disappears ; 
Less ardent souls may flicker on for years. 
The violet sheds her fragrance for a day ; 
The lily droops beneath Spring's doubtfiil ray : 
While Frost, that nips the sweetest, tenderest 

form, 
Leaves the coarse weed to weather out the 

storm. 

W. H. H. 

Rome* December^ 1825. 



MUTABILITY. 



^»^i#i^>»i^#y#^y»^ 



FTTTE FIRST. 



Knights of King Arthur's court, your wondrous 

course is run ; 
Your deeds are all forbye; your fields are 

fought and won ; 
No longer, e'en as phantoms, do ye glide 
In vapoury lustre down time's rolling tide. 
Your fame, compressed, lies in one doubtfiil 

story. 
And shrunk to glow-worm light your beacon 

blaze of glory ; 
There stands no remnant now of Carduel's 

towers, 
Nor one fair chamber of Grarde Joyeuse' 

bowers ; 
Tristram and Isonde wake no int'rest now, 
Her broken fealty, and his useless vow ! 
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O'er many a warrior, many a maiden's grave 
Rocks hang unmarking them, and rivers 

wave; 
The land that boasted of her steel-clad knights 
Lauds other heroes, tells of other fights ; 
Silence now reigns where revels ruled before, 
And Arthur's court is proud and gay no more ! 
None listen now for Merlin in each brake. 
Nor spare the raven for King Arthur's sake : 
But where sweet sounds yet float along the 

dale, 
The wanderer stops, and greets the nightin- 
gale, 
And views, indifferent, from the plain below, 
The raven's shadowy wings glance o'er Plin- 
limmon's snow/ 



^s«v#sr«v^.«s#v^^ 



FYTTE SECOND. 

Chiefs of Napoleon's host, your day has sooner 

past, 
Your sway was far too fierce ; too bright your 

fame to last ; 
A magic ring your elfin Emperor drew ; 
It spanned the world, and those invoked were 

you! 
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Brilliant, and bright, and beautiful were ye. 
As the wide waters of a sun-lit sea ; 
Gorgeous and splendid as the rocky clouds 
With which the sun his parting lustre shrouds, 
And as he plunges amid wave and light. 
So sank Napoleon from his men of might ; 
Another swell of time, and all is o'er, 
No dazzle on the sea, no shadow on the shore ! 
Fainter and fainter grows the Toice of fame. 
And Echo gasps to catch another name ! 
Over earth's brightest things oblivion's pall 
In sure progression equalizes all ; 
She dims the mirror ; she removes the token ; 
She cures the breaking heart; by her the wand 

is broken : 
What Time himself would spare, that spares 

she not, — 
The associations of a hallowed spot. 
Ay ! men shall stand by Lodi's running water. 
Nor deem its waves yet tinged with the red 

hue of slaughter. 
Arcoli's bridge, Marengo's heaving plain. 
Shall wake no mem'ry of the past again. 
When scorching winds shall raise up Egypt's 

sands. 
Amid her ruins as the traveller stands, 
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From the hot poisonous blasts he '11 shield his 

eyes, 
Nor deem whose ashes with each whirlwind 

rise : 
Armies shall trample Russia's snows once 

more. 
With hearts unthrilling to the march of yore. 
On Bernard's heights the eagle they shall 

view, 
Chiefs of Napoleon's host, without one thought 

of you ! 



THE 

SCOTTISH SACRAMENTAL SABBATH 

FRAGMENT OF AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 

BT '{HE LATE MR. HISLOP.* 



How dear that early dream ! I still behold 
The ancient kirk, the plane-trees o*er it 

spread; 
And selbted ^mong the graves, the young, the 

old. 
The same as in the days for ever fled : 
To deck my dream, the grave gives up its 

dead. 
The pale precentor sings as then he sung ; 
The long-lost pastor with the hoary head 

* Poor James Hislop was a schoolmaster in a king's 
ship : I never saw him without thinking on Gray's lines : — 

** A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown, 
Fair science frowned not on his humble birth/' 

He died of consumption in his 24th year. 

L 
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PonTB forth his pious oovmsels to tbe ytnzng. 
And dear ones from the dust to life are 

sprang. 
Lost fiiends return £nQm i^ealins beyond the 

And childhood's cherish'd oomrades all are 

there : 
The blanks in fiiendlj circles ^ITd again. 
No seats seem empty round the house of 

prayer. 
The so«md of psalms hath vanish'd in die air. 
Borne up to Heaven np<m the mountain 

breeze; 
The patriarchal priest with silveiy hair. 
In tent erected 'neath the &esh green trees. 
Spreads forth the Book of God with holy pride, 

and sees 

The silent eyes of thousands on him fixed. — 
The kirk-yard scarce contains the mingling 

mass 
Of kindred congregations round him mix'd. 
Close seated on the grave-stones and the 

grass. 
Some climb the garden- wall : a wealthier class 
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On chairs and benches, round the tent draw 

near. 
The poor man prays far distant, and, alas ! 
Some, seated by the graves of parents dear. 
Among the bright blue flowers let fall the 

little tear. 

Sublime the text he chooseth ; — " Who is this 
From Edom comes, with garments dyed in 

blood, 
Travelling in greatness of his strength to bless. 
Treading the wine-press of Almighty God?" 
Perchance the theme, that Mighty One who 

rode 
Forth leader of the armies clothed in light ; 
Around whose fiery forehead rainbows glow'd ; 
Beneath whose tread Heaven trembled ; angels 

bright 
Their shining ranks arranged around his steed 

of white ! 

With pathos, next, the pious preacher paints 
The mournful history of the Man of woe : — 
'* Behold the contrast ! — Christ, the King of 
saints, 
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A houseless wanderer in a world below. 

The birds haye nests on Summer's leafy bough, 

The foxes in the mountains find a bed ; 

But mankind's Friend found eyery man his 

foe : 
His soul, forsaken by his Father, bled ; 
He, peaceful like a lamb, was to the slaughter 

led!" 



\. 



\ 



THE SISTERS; 

A DIALOGUE. 

Scene — the Sea-coast. 

Susan. — ^What a delightful fresh breeze! 
Comey Maria, let us get away from the children 
for half an hour, and go to the beach ; a stroll 
there will do us good after this hot, busy day. 
O the price of pleasure ! I do not think any 
consideration, but that the children were my 
own, could have reconciled me to all this 
toilsome preparation for a feast ! Your patience 
under it I hardly comprehend. 

Maria. — No, dear Sister ! when the children 
are yours: besides, maiden aunts are pro- 
verbially fond fools ; and then, you know, my 
father expects his grandchildren to be made 
happy in their own way, when he comes 
ashore, so I could do no less than help. But, 
as you say, a stroll will refresh us : we must 
not go too far from the garden, though. 
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Susan. — Down at our favourite rock we 
shall be within call, and there we may sit and 
listen to the sea's music, which Ossian com- 
pares to the memory of departed friends — sweet 
and mournful to the soul: besides, we can 
there build castles as magnificent as we like ; 
and there will be no wise body to blow them 
down, as our governess used to do when we 
were girls. 

Maria. — That will be a refreshment indeed ! 
Dear Susan, how long it is since we built our 
last ! 

Susan. — Ay; and you had the last turn ; so 
I will build one for you now : you shall write a 
book of English Synonymes, like the Abbe 
Girard's. 

Maria. — ^That is a castle in the air indeed : — 
no, I never expect to see a good book on 
English Synonymes. If it were undertaken, 
it would probably be a bookseller's specula- 
tion — a job by some hack writer, acquainted 
with the language only by books, and pos- 
sessed of but little knowledge of the practical 
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discourse of good society, its light and evanes- 
cent character. 

Susan. — Perhaps you are right : in Gi- 
rard's time, the art of conversation was one 
studied for the sake of success in society ; and 
the talent for it gave, in Paris, a sort of rank 
to the happy possessor. The matter might 
be frivolous, or even wicked, provided the 
language and manner were according to the 
canon of good company: it has never been 
so with us ; so that our scholars have had no 
opportunity of " qualifying" for the business : 
still I think that you, who have seen so much 
of all sorts of English society, and heard every 
dialect, might do something towards it. 

Maria. — I certainly could not, and I can 
easily tell you why. I will set aside my doubt 
as to whether our tongue has flexibility and 
point enough, to define so justly, and epigram- 
matically, the gradations of meaning, as to make 
a work, in any hands, equal to that of Girard. 
But as to myself, I have, as you say, seen all sorts 
of society ; but I have been so little fixed in any, 
especially that where such a talent could alone 
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be cultivated with advantage ; that, were I to 
set about collecting synonymes, you would run 
the risk of seeing a term used by my father's 
boatswain placed next to a word chosen by 
Rogers : — no, your castle would never do forme. 

Susan. — ^Well then, if you won't build upon 
my foundation, suppose we amuse ourselves 
with tracing the different meanings of a single 
word. 

Mabia. — ^With all my heart! — But what 
shall it be ? — Stay ; you used a favourite word 
of mine when you wanted me to walk. 

Susan. — And what is it ? 

Maria. — Fresh: you said the breeze was 
fresh : and now I want to take h, fresh seat; for 
the sun has reached us here. 

Susan. — And by going to the other side of 
the rock, we shall have Milton's ^^ Fountain and 
fresh shade," and look ! to help you with your 
word, there comes the ship's boat for fresh 
water and/re^A beef. 
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Maria. — ^Yes ! and I hope the man is in the 
boat, who is to stretch the children's tent-ropes 
afreshy because they were loosened by the gale 
last night. 

Susan. — ^Tme ; — ^it blew very fresh. 

Maria. — And that is the reason we had no 
fresh fish to-day. Now here are eight freshes ; 
and yet no two of them used in precisely the 
same sense. 

Susan. — And here comes a ninth ! Look at 
the boatswain ! he is, evidently, what he would 
call "pretty fresh with liquor, or he would not 
have been guilty of bo fresh a trick as to steer 
the boat so close into the bathing-house bay : 
however, we will not see him ; and I trust he 
will refresh himself by a nap, before my father 
must know he is ashore. 

Maria. — I hope so too: you see the uses 
of fresh come fast and fresh upon us. Pray 
have you observed how constantly critics, are 
refreshed^ ac(y)rding to reviews and magazines, 
and weekly pamphlets, by the novelty, va- 
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riety, good sense, originality, or any other 
quality, of the authors they please to honour ? 
and how they praise A. and Z., and B. and 
W., for the freshness of their dialogue or dia- 
lect, or any thing, in short, to which they can 
tack the word ? 

Susan. — Yes ; and, so applied, the choice of 
the term seemed to me eminently happy, until 
they overdid it, and tired me of it : at first, it 
put me in mind of what I have often said over 
to myself, when I saw my boys at play, — 

The fresh blood grows lively. 

Brisk as the April buds in primrose time. 

Maria. — Thatpoetical/re^Ane^; is delightful : 
I will quote a French sentence, in which you 
will allow the moral freshness to be as true : — 



^^ Une bonne action rafraichit le sang. 



M 



Susan. — Charming ! it ought to be English. 
In the freshness that the sea-breeze brings to 
my feelings, I experience something analogous 
to it : and look there at those fisher-boys 
dabbling in the sea-foam ! how fresh they look. 
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with the drops hanging like pearls in their 
black hair ! 'tis the freshness of youth and 
health. 

Maria. — I do not know that the words fresh 
^xk^ freshet are now ever used for stream and 
streamlet, as in poor Caliban's time; who 
threatened not to show Trinculo " where the 
qxiick freshes are." But I remember that when 
the great monsoon floods pour down through 
the many-mouthed Ganges to the sea, they are 
called the freshes; meaning, of course, the 
fresh waters running off" from the mountains to 
the North, in the rainy season, to distinguish 
them from the salt tides, which they drive out 
to sea far before them, causing most dangerous 
eddies. 

Susan. — ^That is a tremendous meaning of 
the word, indeed ! but I could almost wish for 
a shower, such as causes your freshes to refresh 
the earth : the kitchen-garden is withered for 
want of refreshment; and, unless some of 
Shakspeare's ** honey drops, refreshing show- 
ers" fall this very evening, you will have but 
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few fresh roses for your garlands to-morrow. 
The poor gardener has left off calling the 
children to smell the wholesome /re«A-tumed 
earth, which, he maintains, heats all the me- 
dicines in Christendom. 

Maria. — Good old man! he is an extra- 
ordinary example of freshness and vigour of 
mind, at such an advanced age ! 

Susan. — Now, if you can take your eyes off 
the sea, look at the copse hehind the garden 
cottage : see the gleam of sun-light that is 
crossing it, and observe the fresh green of the 
young shoots sparkling in the ray. 

Maria. — Beautiful ! that freshness I love : 
and I could be well content without the house- 
wifely freshness of fish and flesh, the jockey 
freshness of an untired horse, the college fresh- 
ness of an uninitiated scholar, or even the 
cnticBl freshness of a writer on old parchment : 
but the freshness of nature and poetry are ever 
charming. The best poets have loved our 
word : you have quoted it twice, already, from 
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Milton ; and many other examples might we 
take from him, and dear, dear Shakspeare ! 

Susan. — Do you remember how fond Aken- 
side is of it ? 

Maria. — ^What! his convalescent enjoying 
his ^^ fresh-horn vigour ?" or his verdant plains 
fresh watered from the mountains ? 

Susan. — And, above all, that exquisite pic- 
ture : — 

Venus, when she rose 
Effulgent on the pearly car, and smiled. 
Fresh from the deep. 

Maria. — All true poets must feel the thing, 
and love the expression. To go back to our 
oldest : — Chaucer is delicate in its use ; he is 
loth to wear it out on unmeet subjects : I 
think, in the description of the pilgrims, the 
squire is the only one whom he honours with 
it; and to him he gives a mantle broidered 
with fresh flowers ; and himself he describes 
as being " SLBfreshe as is the month of May.*' 
In the Knight's tale, Emily is " Fresher than 
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the May with flowers newe," — to do hononr to 
whom, " yclothed was ^efreshe:'^ she is every 
where the ^^fresheEmiliey" the *•*• freshe beautie.'* 
Then, in his most beautiful dream of The Flower 
and the Leaf, how he sees the grasse so ^^freshe 
of hew;" and, in the arbour, ^^freshe and cold,* 
he sees the seats of " new tarf freshly turned," 
and revels in the shade of the ^^freshe greene 
laurel-tree." There he enjoys the sight of the 
^^freshe," i. e. spirited " coursers," and the 
knights ^^ freshly or gallantly steering them." 
But I need not name every fresh in that 
charming poem. 

Susan. — I only know Chaucer through Dry- 
den's modem rendering of some of his Tales ; 
and, had you not forestalled me, I was going 
to remind you of The Flower and the Leaf: — I 
remember, well, six varieties of fresh which he 
introduces there. 

Maria. — I remember them, too; in Dry- 
den's versions you have the most beautiAil 
translations possible, and I recollect nothing, 
at this moment, more charming to my ear 
than his versification in The Flower and the 
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Leaf: but still, Chaucer's has b, freshness -which 
I miss in the translation. I — 

Susan. — Tis a pity to stop you ; but I hear 
my father's summons : he is longing, I dare 
say, for the refreshment of his tea. We must 
go : but I like this sort of chat so well, that I 
shall challenge you " to-morrow to fresh words 
and meanings new." 



A LETTER FROM BONN. 



^xx^^^^^^r 



You ask me, my dear Caroline, why we like 
Germany so much, and what are the amuse- 
ments of so small a town as Bonn. 

I don't know whether I can give you any 
satisfactory explanation, or justify, to an 
English young lady, the enjoyment we derive 
from pleasures so beneath her notice. The 
Germans are not ashamed of being pleased 
with trifles, nor of being pleased in very 
humble company: they think only whether 
they enjoy ; and, if their enjoyment costs little 
money and little trouble, why, so much the 
better. 

I will try to give you some idea of their 
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pleasures; but, unless I could make you feel 
and understand the simple and cheerful spirit 
which makes them pleasures, my picture will 
want all the life of the original. 

I 

The Germans love their old customs and 
traditional festivals much better than we do, 
and keep to them more faithfully. Formerly, 
you know, many days were days, not only of 
religious observance, but of festivity for the 
people; and each had its appropriate shows 
and pastimes : but these are nearly all for- 
gotten; and the few which are remembered 
are turned into days of importunate begging, 
or coarse riot ; and the pleasures are such as 
people of refinement and taste can take no 
share in, nor love to witness: and thus they 
sink lower and lower, and the chasm between 
rich and poor grows wider and wider, for want 
of some common enjoyment, to which the high 
might give order and refinement, and the low 
cordiality and simplicity : and such an enjoy- 
ment, I think, is Kirmes. 

What is that? you will ask, as I did. 
" What, then ?" said my German friend, " have 

M 
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you no Kirmes in England ?" " No, indeed, we 
don't know what you mean." " Not the name, 
perhaps; but surely you have some yearly 
festival in every village, when the poor people, 
who work so hard all the year, meet together 
on a Sunday, go to church together in their 
gayest clothes, and then make merry, and 
enjoy themselves ? " " No, we have no such day." 
*' Poor people ! " ** Well, but tell me what a Kir- 
mes means, and what is the origin of it." ** It 
was, originally, the anniversary of the day on 
which the village church was consecrated ; but, 
as it was found that these anniversaries often fell 
at inconvenient times for the country people, 
they are, by common consent, held in autumn, 
just after the vintage. At this joyous season 
the country people are in high spirits, and 
have more leisure, and rather fuller purses 
than usual ; and are well disposed to rejoice 
together in the blessing of their harvest." 

Every Sunday, from the beginning of Oc- 
tober, we heard, *' to-day is Kirmes at Konigs« 
winter," or, " to-day is Kirmes at Lintz," and 
so on : of course, we were curious to go and 
witness a scene of rural gaiety so unlike any 
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thing we had seen at home. We were invited 
to join a party from Bonn to lantz, a little 
town some miles higher up the Rhine, on the 
other side, where Kirmes is peculiarly gay : 
it lasts for three days there, as it does in most 
of the large villages. Every morning gay 
parties walk ahout on those heautiful hills and 
delightful shores ; after which, those who can 
afford it, dine at the inns, at every one of 
which is an excellent table d'hdte at one o'clock ; 
and, after a merry dinner, and a cup of co£Pee, 
they adjourn to the ball-room. The Kirmes at 
Lintz, and such considerable villages, draws 
people from all the towns and villages for 
miles and miles roimd; so that you may 
imagine how the whole banks of the bright 
and beautiful Rhine are enlivened: at such 
places, the tables d'hdte, as well as the balls, are 
of several degrees ; so that even the poorest 
peasants may sit down to a good and social 
dinner adapted to their humble means. In 
the small villages there is most likely only 
one inn, and, consequently, only one table d*h6te; 
but almost all have more than one ball-room. 
How you wonder, do you not ? A village, con- 
sisting of a few poor cottages, and yet a ball- 
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room, or even two ! Hear then what this ball- 
room is : it is often a large shed without 
windows, but always with an excellent floor, 
and a little orchestra at one end ; and, let me 
tell you, this, when lighted up, and filled with 
happy faces, and with such a company of 
musicians as many a fashionable assembly in 
England cannot boast, is no despicable scene 
of festivity. 

But enough of Kirmes in general: let us 
return to our own ; and first I would have you 
know, that our companion, to whom we were 
indebted for this pleasure, was a judge, and as 
wise and good a judge as he is a kind and 
amiable man. At eleven o'clock the carriage 
was ordered : it rained, alas ! and rained as if 
it meant to rain all day; but our plan was 
fixed, and away we went to Plittersdorf. Plit- 
tersdorf is a very small village lying close to 
the Rhine, about a league above Bonn, and a 
quarter of a league from the lovely village of 
Godesberg, which is farther inland: opposite 
to it, a little higher still, lies KSnigswinter, 
a small town, close behind which rise the 
Sieben Gebirge, or Seven Mountains, in all 
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their variety of outline and of colour. The 
Drachenfels closes the ridge, with its abrupt 
crags and ruined castle towering immediately 
above the Rhine, and reflected in its waters : 
as seen from Plittersdorf, the sweep made by 
this mighty stream at this point, is, in my 
opinion, more beauti&l than any other part 
of its beautiful and majestic course. The 
steep crag of Rolandseck, crowned by its 
single ruined arch, and the sweet, smiling 
island of Nonnenwerth, with its beautiful con- 
vent embosomed in trees, are just in sight : 
the foreground was, at this season, a blaze of 
vineyards in their princely autumn dress of 
purple, scarlet, and gold, relieved by patches of 
the bright and deep-green mangelwurzel, and 
other esculent vegetables, which are here so 
luxuriant and vigorous. 

The inn at Plittersdorf is very small : it is 
what we should call a village alehouse : it is, 
however, neat, and looks across the road, on 
the pretty garden and vineyard of the host, 
bounded by the Rhine, and by all that mag- 
nificent background I have just been de* 
scribing. The host, Herr Trimbom, is a stout. 
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hearty, good-humoured looking man, very 
much like many you see in England ; his wife 
as round and smiling as ^^ mine hostess" should 
be : both are full of the frank and cordial 
civility of Germans, as I often afterwards ex- 
perienced. 

We alighted in a torrent of rain, and were 
received, to my surprise, not only with all the 
a£Pectionate respect which our companion is 
sure to command wherever he is known, but 
with an air of cheerftdness. Here was, truly, a 
lesson in the art of bearing disappointment 
with grace : I had expected to find all faces 
as gloomy as the weather, but our worthy host 
looked round on the small company met to 
share the fruits of so much cost and labour, 
with a placid and cordial smile, which must 
have proceeded either from great equanimity or 
great politeness. 

The tables, which, if the weather had been 
only tolerable, would have hardly held the 
guests, were about half-filled, and many a de- 
licious dish went away scarcely tasted: we 
comforted ourselves under our own disappoint- 
ment) with the thought that, at any rate, our 
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good host had three or four unexpected guests, 
and that the wonder of foreigners at the ex- 
traordinary display of good cheer might flatter 
the skilful hostess. The notables of our com- 
pany were, the priest of the parish, an elderly 
and venerable-looking man, who came in 
without any ceremony, and quietly took his 
place near the lower end of the table; then 
one of the genuine old true-hearted sons of the 
North, in whom you remark rather that he is 
simple, frank, and brave, than that he is an 
officer, and a nobleman ; a Friedensrichter, or 
judge of the peace ; several shopkeepers ; and 
the master of the h6tel at which we had lodged, 
from Bonn : there was also an opulent farmer 
from Gt)desbei^, and his wife, a very hand- 
some woman, who, we were told, had been a 
peasant girl, but whose manners did credit to 
her present station. These, with some of lesser 
degree, composed our party ; so that we had 
all ranks, from the baron to the peasant ; and 
this seemed only to heighten the merriment 
of all. 

We had been needlessly cautioned by our 
kind friend to prepare ourselves for a poor 
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village repast : I was so astonished at that 
which was actually set before us, that, though 
I am no great observer of viands, I must 
describe it to you: — first, as in all German 
dinners, came soup, the best I had seen in the 
country; then the bouiUi, also a matter of 
course ; next entremets of various kinds ; then 
a pie of most dainty composition, though I 
cannot affect to tell you half it contained ; a 
whole lamb, but so young that I did not at 
first know what animal it was, — ^really a most 
delicate dish; roasted chickens, ducks, par- 
tridges, fieldfares, and snipes ; a cold turkey 
of snowy whiteness, embedded in the most 
transparent jelly, and seasoned with stuffing 
and sauce of great poignancy : such were the 
most remarkable, but by no means all, of the 
dishes which composed our humble country 
fare : these were followed by a great variety of 
sweets, fruit, and cheese. With the dessert 
entered a gentleman in the uniform of the 
Landwehr; our companion immediately rose 
to receive him, and our neighbour on the left, 
the Rittmeister (Captain of Lancers,) whis- 
pered that this was the Burgermeister, or 
chief-magistrate of the commune. He was 
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welcomed with a hearty and somewhat noisy 
greeting; shook one by the hand, slapped 
another on the shoulder, condoled with our 
host on the weather, and finally seated himself 
at the upper end of the table, next to the little 
English girl, with whom he instantly entered 
into a very lively conversation in German : in 
a short time he rose, and gave us a toast, ^' The 
company of the Kirmes," which was drunk 
with great cordiality, touching glasses after 
the German fashion : all the while during 
dinner we had been entertained by a band of 
music, which surprised me by its goodness. I 
was not then accustomed to the universal ex- 
cellence of German instrumental music. I 
was talking to my neighbour, when suddenly 
I heard * God save the King.' I cannot de- 
scribe the many, many feeUngs which rushed 
upon my heart— surprise, pleasure, and some 
pain ; in short, what you must be placed as I 
was, to feel or to understand. How often had 
I heard this air with indifference, or even with 
weariness ! but here, far from my country, in 
a company among whom no word of her lan- 
guage could meet my ear, its grand and solemn 
notes seemed to me the voice of England : they 
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spoke to me of all I had left, and, in an in« 
stant, transported me into the midst of them* 
In the first moment of surprise I involuntarily 
half rose from my seat; but, controlling this 
and all other impulses as well as I could, I 
contented myself with expressing my gratitude 
for this mark of delicate politeness, which was 
hardly to be looked for in a village alehouse : 
I love to remember it, as one of the many 
proofs I met with, that a kind heart, and a 
habit of recollecting what will give pleasure 
or pain, will enable the simplest peasant to 
reach to refinements of courtesy, which no mere 
imitators of conventional behaviour can ever 
attain to. 

The rain continued to fall in torrents, and 
entirely prevented our seeing what would have» 
been, perhaps, the most interesting part of the 
sight— the return of the Kirmes procession from 
church, whither the whole festive party always 
goes to hear mass. The venerable priest had 
early left the table to meet his flock at the 
altar. The young peasant, who was king» 
or hero of the Kirmes, just came in to 
show himself; but the rain had sadly spoiled 
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his gay dress, and the female part of the pro- 
cession we did not see at all. Sometimes, we 
were assured, it is very splendid and striking. 

In spite of the storms without and the good 
wine within, the Biirgermeister now rose, and 
said, he must go to the ball-rooms, and see that 
every thing was ready for his people : I told 
him this would be considered a strange part 
of the duties of a country magistrate in Eng- 
land : " Oh," said he, " these poor people 
work so hard in general ; when are they to 
enjoy themselves ? We must do what we can 
to make them happy." 

We soon followed him along a path of slip- 
pery clay, leading close to the Rhine, through 
our host's vineyard, to the grandest of the four 
ball-rooms, which were opened in the little 
village of Plittersdorf, and, in better weather, 
would all have been filled : the little English 
girl was mounted on the host's broad shoulders, 
and mamma continued to slide to the ball 
through a sea of mud. We found a very good 
room, at one end of which was an orchestra 
filled by the band which had played to us at 
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dinner : the company was, of course, very 
small. I condoled with our host on the dis- 
appointment, of which his share was so much 
the largest : he replied, with great good-nature 
and politeness, that, for himself, it was nothing; 
but that he was sorry for the disappointment 
of the strangers who had come to see Kirmes. 
At first there were not above ten people in the 
room besides our own party : two of them 
were country girls in their gowns of bright 
pink Swiss cotton, gay cotton handkerchiefs 
pinned tight over the shoulders, and little caps 
fixed on the very top of the head by a sort of 
gilt clasp. I have nothing to tell you about 
beauty and grace, except that they had nei- 
ther ; and that this was not less true of all who 
followed them : they had, however, cheer- 
fulness, and perfect absence of afiectation, 
which are always agreeable. The kind and 
familiar deportment of their superiors inspires 
them witli such confidence, that they never 
seem to conceive that their innocent pleasures 
can excite disgust or ridicule ; and you may 
be sure they take care not to do any thing 
which may drive away those who share in their 
amusements. No time was to be lost, so these 
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two maidenB began to waltz with their partners, 
and were joined by two young men, who 
thought dancing together better than standing 
idle. Presently, the venerable priest came in, 
to witness and sanction the enjoyments of his 
children; shook hands with some of the old 
people ; patted the heads of the little ones ; 
and greeted and smiled on all. At length, 
having stood for a short time in one comer of 
the room, looking on with a calm and paternal 
smile, he retired. 

I remarked a young man in a smart uni- 
form, who stood looking down, from the utmost 
height of his handsome figure, upon the scene 
around : his air of negligent superiority, mixed 
with a dash of conceit and contempt, were 
worthy of another ball-room than that of 
Plittersdorf. He was a private of the life- 
guards, on furlough from Berlin; and he, 
doubtless, thought that his gay regimentals 
and Berlin breeding were not lightly to be 
bestowed on these country girls : at last, how- 
ever, he condescended to dance. This was our 
* exclusive,' and our only one ; for the man 
whose birth and rank in the army might have 
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fitted him to fill that station, was, unfortunately, 
disqualified for it by an excellent understanding, 
and by the best heart and the simplest and 
truest character in the world : so, leaving to 
the gay guardsman full possession of the part, 
he early joined the homely dance with the 
farmer's wife. The Biirgermeister danced with 
his own wife ; and our jolly host from Bonn, 
amid much merriment, led out a portly dame, 
whose figure was pretty well suited to his own : 
the old people, meantime, enjoyed themselves 
over their wine, which here costs about two- 
pence halfpenny a bottle. I remarked one 
very respectable-looking couple sitting toge- 
ther, and presently saw the old man rise and 
carry a glass of wine to a young man who 
seemed much heated by the dance : he received 
it with a bow, and then a cordial shake of the 
hand; after which they drank together. 
" That," whispered my neighbour, " is the old 
man's future son-in-law: he is dancing with 
the daughter." 

Such was the scene of the ball-room : all 
was hearty enjoyment; but I saw not the 
slightest approach to rudeness, indecorum, or 
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drunkenness : it was the merriment of people 
who feel that others have a good opinion of 
them, and an interest in their comfort. 

I am afraid that I have tired you with my 
minute details of the humble joys of Kirmes ; 
but remember, my dear, that the pleasures of 
the rich are things of every day occurrence, 
but the pleasures of the poor are worth re- 
cording from their very rarity. To conclude : 
we left the ball-room, and drove home through 
pouring rain, and were safely housed before 
nine o'clock in the evening, just as you would 
begin to think of dressing for your 'juvenile 
ball,' at which I cordially wish you half as 
much pleasure, as the Rheinland girls, in their 
pink cotton gowns, enjoy at Kirmes. 

Your affectionate 

S 

Bonn, 1827. 
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Being on my return to England from a 
distant quarter of the globe, our ship was sud- 
denly becalmed near the Equator. Day after 
day, and night after night, we lay wishing, 
hoping, praying for a breeze : the ocean 
around us, far as the horizon, presented a dull, 
glassy, uniform surface, only heaving at in- 
tervals, and reminding the looker-on of the 
deep breathing of some huge animal. The 
sky had a gray, silvery lustre, reflecting and 
increasing the heat of the sun, but dimming 
the cheerful brightness of his rays. 

I was the only passenger, that is, the only 
idler on board ; therefore, I was most fre- 
quently at the tafirail, watching for the smallest 
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signs of motion in the vessel, but there was no 
stir on, or in the water ; not a fish ascended 
from the depths of the ocean; and, even at 
night, the lambent flame of the Medusae seemed 
dulled by the body of water between them and 
the eye. 

My companions were all seamen, brought 
up in the coasting-trade of our own island, 
and let loose by the peace to visit the distant 
countries of the earth ; they were no readers, 
and, indeed, excepting my own little store, there 
were no books on board : so I suggested the 
old expedient of story-telling, as the best way 
of passing the time. 

The surgeon was first called upon for the 
tale of his adventures : he protested that his 
life had been so entirely without adventure, 
that the falling in with the present calm was 
the most extraordinary thing that had ever 
happened to him: but he would, with our 
leave, tell us a tale that he had often heard 
from an old man-of-war surgeon, as nearly in 
the words of the old gentleman as he could. 
" When I was a young man," said Mr. South- 

N 
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gate, (for that was the doctor's name,) " I was 
surgeon's-mate of H.M.S. Prince George : we 
were bound, with convoy, for the East Indies, 
when one morning, at day-break, we found we 
had out-sailed our convoy, and lay-to till they 
should, come up; we were within two days' 
sail of the Dutch settlement at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and we had a fresh breeze from 
the N. W., directly fair for the place: the 
captain was impatient at losing so much of a 
fair wind, waiting for the lazy merchantmen, 
and promised a glass of grog to whoever 
should spy the first sail coming up. It was a 
bright, clear morning ; and just before the sun 
rose, three or four voices exclaimed at once, 
from the mast-head, * A sail ! a sail ! ' * Which 
way does she bear?' cried the lieutenant of 
the watch. * Right in the wind's eye,' was 
the answer ; ^ and she seems as if she was 
bringing us a foul breeze, and plenty of it, for 
she 's coming up at no allowance, as fast as 
she can.' ^ Hand me the spy-glass,' said the 
lieutenant, ^ that I may make out what sort of 
a craft she is ;' but, before the glass was well 
applied to the officer's eye, and long before he 
had time to give his opinion as to whistt she 
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was, all the men who had gone aloft were on 
deck, calling out that it was time to prepare 
the Prince George for a hurricane ; for that 
the stranger was coming up with most fearful 
speed : and, sure enough, before they had time to 
call the captain on deck, the stranger ship was 
clearly visible from it, and, in another mo- 
ment, so close, that with the glass the lieutenant 
saw the men upon her deck. 

" * Never,' used the old doctor to say, * shall 
I forget the cry of the lieutenant, as he sank 
upon his knees, exclaiming, ^ May God be 
merciful to our souls ! for this is the last hour 
we have to live.' And, truly, a feeling of 
despair shot through every heart, as we gazed 
on the portentous stranger: she was black, 
from the trucks of her masts down to the 
water-line; her cordage, her tackle of every 
description, was black — all, save the canvass, 
which a thousand suns seemed to have bleached 
to unnatural whiteness. The crew was now 
visible; every man was clothed in black; 
they all had high steeple-crowned hats upon 
their hea^ds : their clothes were of an ancient 
cut ; and each man's unit seemed as if it might 
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have clothed three. I am particular in these 
matters/ said the doctor, *lest you should 
think I was dreaming, or too much frightened 
at the awfiil vision to notice coolly what I 
saw. A sudden calm spread around us; we 
had no longer the power, even if we had had 
the will, to make sail ; while the demon ship, 
for such, by this time, we all thought her, 
continued to approach, swiftly, darkly, steadily. 
At length, a voice, whose deep, melancholy 
sound yet rings in my ear, hailed us : the 
captain answered; and we fancied that his 
tones had something less of that manly firmness 
which had, hitherto, always cheered us in the 
storm and in the battle. As soon as he had 
informed the stranger that we were bound for 
the Cape, the hands in that dreadfiil ship were 
turned up ; a boat was lowered and manned ; 
a large black bag was handed into it, and the 
dark, black seamen began to row directly for 
our ship : the secret thought of every heart 
was a wish to keep the boat from boarding us ; 
but we were paralyzed. The boat came along- 
side ; all her crew, save one, reached our deck, 
without the help of rope or hand : they brought 
with them the huge black bag, and laid it by 
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the main hatchway; their officer walked aft 
to the captain^ and, having made the accus- 
tomed signs of courtesy^ requested him^ in the 
same deep, mournful tones which had hailed 
the ship, to see that the letters in the bag were 
delivered according to their various addresses. 
He and his melancholy crew then looked 
with wistful eyes into our faces : some were 
weeping, and the tears trickled down their 
yellow cheeks, and fell upon their dark, lank 
locks; others smote their breasts, and looked up 
to Heaven with the darkness of despair ; none 
spoke ; but, after a few moments of this 
wretched indulgence of feeling, they de- 
scended to their boat, and returned to that 
awftil vessel. We watched them as they took 
in their boat; but, while still gazing upon 
them, the ship vanished from our sight : the 
bright sun appeared just above the horizon in 
her stead; and, had not the black bag of 
letters remained where their hands had placed 
it, the whole might have passed as a dream, 
or some strange delusion caused by the ele« 
meuts.' 

Here our young surgeon paused, and we all 
exclaimed at once, ^ Why, your old doctor saw 
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the Flying Dutchman !' * He certainly did,' re- 
plied the young man ; ^ for, on the captain having 
the letter-bag aft into the cabin/ my old friend 
went on, ' he found packets of all shapes and 
sizes, addressed to merchants at Amsterdam : 
and when we got to the Cape, and would have 
given them in charge to the post-master, he 
declared that the individuals addressed had 
been dead about two centuries, and that not 
for worlds would he burden a Dutch ship with 
the letters of the demon crew. Our captain 
then consulted with his chaplain ; and it was 
agreed between them that it was probable, 
if these letters reached their destination, 
the miserable crew of the Flying Dutchman 
might at length be released from their dreary 
days of punishment, and that, therefore, the 
captain should stow the packets along with his 
own baggage, and take them with him to 
Europe on his return. It was well that our 
own crew did not know of this determination $ 
for I believe they would have deserted to a 
man, if they had known that a vestige of the 
spectre-ship remained on board : they believed 
the letters to have been left with the Dutch 
Grovemor at the Cape ; and, as to the bag that 
had contained thexp, they had sunk it, with 
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shot enough to take it farther down than ever 
plummet sounded. 

" To make a long story short — ^the captain 
sent the letters to Amsterdam, where they were 
received almost with dismay by the descend- 
ants of those to whom they were addressed ; 
and, so far as I know, the Flying Dutchman 
has never since been seen in that or any other 
latitude." 

The gravity with which the young man 
ended his legend rendered it difficult to laugh 
at him : nay, there was something in the dull, 
glaring calm that beset us, that fitted his tale 
too well. 

At length, the mate, who was never long 
serious, cried out, " Why, Innes, one would 
think you believed in the Flying Dutchman !" 

" I do not say that," replied Innes ; " but 
that there are things not dreamed of in our 
philosophy, you'll not deny: and perhaps I 
have listened to good old Southgate's tale so 
often, that, like himself, I have let belief slip 
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into my heart, and can scarcely now get rid 
of it. 



^^ But come, captain, you drew the second 
lot, and I have a right to call upon you for a 
story, be it your own own, or a foundling." 

" My own it shall be," said Wortley 5 ** but 
there are neither ghosts nor goblins in it, 
though I have sailed the sea with a Lapland 
witch's wind. But of that anon. 

^^ When a sailor is asked for a story," con- 
tinued Wortley, turning to me, ** he is apt to 
spin a long yam, be the subject what it will : 
I mean to begin with the very first strand of 
my cord; and if you get tired at any turn, you 
can snap it. 

^< My father is a rope-maker at Gateshead : 
he, and my two brothers, who are in business 
with him, have long been freeholders ; but I 
had no vote till the year before last, when I 
married, and my father said it was not fit that 

him, should be without a vote, for 'tis such aa 
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we that must look after the freedom of Old 
England ; so he gave me the house next to his 
own at Gateshead', and, please God ! I'll never 
misuse the gift. I was brought up in the 
regular way for a Gateshead lad, and bound 
to a collier as soon as I could see. For seven 
years I coasted it up to London and back 
again, at an average thirteen times a year: 
you'll may-be think, that I had an opportunity 
of getting acquainted with London ; but my 
father made a bargain with my master, that I 
should never put a foot ashore while the crafit 
was outside of the Tyne ; and I don't believe I 
was ever an hour in her when she lay within 
sight of Gateshead. 

'^ My father said, that if the world continued 
to go on with him as it had begun, I might 
one day become to be a shipowner ; so when 
I was at home, he kept me as tight to my book 
as he did his apprentices to the rope-walk : so, 
by the end of the seven years, I could manage 
a letter of business, or make out an account 
with any lad of my age. Father made me learn 
French too ; for he said he htfd known many 
a man flung back in life, for not being nble 
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to manage bis own business face to face with 
his merchant; and, besides that, he would 
have me learn all manner of book-navigation, 
having, as he said, got a pretty good notion of 
what was to be done by log, lead, and look- 
out, in the coasting-trade. Right glad was I, 
and proud was my mother, on the day my 
'prenticeship ended : I had never had on so 
fine a white shirt before; nor had the dear 
old soul ever taken so much pains to tie my 
cravat, and to arrange my hair for me. 

^^ My father made a feast on the occasion ; 
and I believe my brothers half-envied me, 
when he introduced me as second-mate to the 
captain of a Baltic trader. 

» 

<* I liked my new life very well t I had cer- 
tainly gained a great deal in importance ; I 
was second-mate of a brig, in which there were 
no less than fifteen hands ! It was with a 
strange sensation that I found myself crossing 
the German Ocean — I, who had never been 
out of sight of land ! The world seemed grow- 
ing wider for m6 ; and, in my nightly castle- 
buildings, when I kept my watch on deck, I 
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imagined myself both captain and owner of 
such a vessel as that, and thought fortune 
could do no more for me. 

^^ We landed some passengers and letters at 
Copenhagen ; and, as we passed under £lsi- 
nore, our first-mate, who had been at the play 
both in London and Newcastle, began to strut 
up and down the deck, and spout, as he called 
it, long speeches from the play of Hamlet. 
I found he had the book : I begged it of him, 
and read the play : I fancied to myself how 
it should be, and, though I have gone to see it 
acted again and again, it never comes up to 
the notion I have of it when I read it* But 
what should I trouble you with my foolish 
notions for ? 

'^ When I had been about three years in this 
service, my father thought it would do me 
good to go one voyage, at least. North about ; 
and, accordingly, I sailed for Archangel with 
a friend, as soon as we thought the coast 
would be clear enough of ice. Oh, what 
beautiful things I saw alotig the Lapland 
coast! the day-light was never done, but. 
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according as the sun was higher or lower, the 
pinnacles of ice that crowned the Lapland 
rocks showed all the colours of the rainbow, 
so bright that they seemed like flashes of 
coloured fire. 

** At last we got to Archangel ; and, at the 
beginning, I rather enjoyed the fun of going 
into the forest with the gangs of wood-cutters, 
who dragged down to the beach, by main 
force, the enormous spars that were to be our 
loading; but there is no shape in which the 
company of slaves can be tolerated long. I 
never saw men so degraded ; and the wretched 
huts in which we were obliged to sleep, to 
protect us from the forest mosquitoes, were so 
&11 of the filthiest vermin of every kind, that, 
as soon as we got back to the mouth of the 
Tyne, the master of the vessel sent word to the 
owners, by the pilot, that something ought to 
be done to clear us of what we had brought 
with us from Archangel. As soon as a boat 
could come off from the shore, we received 
orders not to let any body come on board of 
us, nor to allow any of the men to land. The 
spars with which we were loaded, were im* 
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mediately put into the water to be floated up 
to the timber-yard ; and, as soon as that duty 
was done, proper persons were sent to convey 
the bedding, clothing, and chests of the sea- 
men to the shore, where they were all burnt, 
and the men were supplied with new at the 
expense of the owners : the cleaning of their 
persons was conducted under the eye of 
a surgeon. For my own part, I resolved 
that nothing should induce me to make a 
second trip to Archangel ; and I have kept my 
resolution. 

" A part of my boyish dreams was now to 
be realized : I did not, indeed, sail as captain 
and owner of a large brig; but my father 
bought me a share in a small one, of which I 
sailed as master for Lervik. Cast your eyes 
upon the chart," continued Wortley, unroll- 
ing a much-used one of the coast of Norway ; 
" look at this little bay within the Western 
Fiord, and sheltered from the north by the 
LufFoden Islands, to the southward of which 
roars the mighty Maelstroem ; in summer, 
awftiUy grand, like the rolling of distant 
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thunder : and it was in summer that we passed 
it, and cast anchor before Lervik. 

" 'Tis a little town of about forty or fifty 
houses, built of logs, whitewashed over, and 
kept extremely clean by the fisherwomen 
within. The neat white church is of the 
same materials : the parsonage is close to it ; 
and I think the parson, and three other 
persons, are all that have any thing like 
gardens : they raise some sorts of cabbage, 
and turnips, garlic, and cresses of various 
kinds. The hills are green, down to the 
water's-edge ; and, here and there, one sees 
patches of weeping birch-trees, that make it 
look pleasant like a park. I never ate so 
many strawberries, raspberries, and black- 
berries any where : they grow wild in the 
woods, and almost cover the neighbouring 
islands. 

^' We were in hopes to have found fish enough 
ready cured, to load and return immediately, 
while the weather was good.; but there was not 
the third part of a cargo ready, and that was 
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the women's fishing, which they generally 
keep for home-consumption : the men were 
still absent at the summer fishing-stations to 
the northward. The fishing had begun late, 
and they were not expected to return for at 
least a fortnight. 

" While we waited, we had nothing to do but 
to get acquainted with the kind-hearted, de* 
cent, and virtuous people of Lervik ; and a 
better set, men and women, I never met with. 
There was not another town or village within 
a two days' journey; and our most distant 
excursions were measured by the good old 
pastor's powers of walking. But," said Wort- 
ley, lowering his voice, " I found in Lervik 
what I never believed before — that the old 
Lapland women, themselves, believed that 
they could sell a wind ! I could not think it, 
you know, because I had been taught better ; 
but there were those on board my vessel that 
did ; and, God knows, it was no comfort to 
them on their passage home. Time went on ; 
and we waited six weeks instead of a fortnight 
for our cargo : by the clouds and the scud we 
saw that sharp winds had begun to blow aloft ; 
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buty in the little cove of Lervik, the water 
continued smooth as a mill-pondy and we 
flattered ourselves that we might still make a 
fair passage home. At last^ our hold was 
stowed, and we got under weigh : the sky had 
a brown, smoky look ; the scud sailed over 
our heads, like the coming on of a north- 
easterly gale ; but the air we had below was 
from the south-west, not the best of winds 
for clearing the cove; but still, in smooth 
water, we made our passage good till we got 
into the open Fiord. We there found it blowing 
from the eastward, but so far to the south- 
ward, that I found it impossible to beat down 
the Fiord so as to get to the southward of 
Rust, and there was nothing to be done but to 
beat for the passage of Weeroe. 

^^ All along that coast the land itself is broken 
up into jagged promontories, with multitudes 
of islands and sunken rocks : so that there are 
eddies of ti ind at every fresh point you pass ; 
currents setting round almost every island; 
and many an eddy that would be called a 
whirlpool if the great Maelstrom were not so 
near. 
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^^The mate and I had done all we could, 
whilst ashore at Lervik, to prevent the men 
from listening to the monstrous stories con- 
cerning the Maelstroem, which are current in 
the country : the old women pretend that they 
often hear the shrieks of the whales and other 
sea-monsters, as they are drawn in by its 
fearful tide ; and the fishermen have many a 
story of large ships seen going round and 
round in the vortex, and then disappearing 
for ever, if they had been but just touched by 
the first light foam that boils up from the deep 
abyss. We were now two-thirds across the 
Fiord ; the wind had risen to almost a hur- 
ricane; a race, like that of Portland, was 
running outside of Weeroe ; within, there were 
about two or three ship-lengths of smoothisb 
water, and then the foam of the Maelstroem 
concealed every object from the view, as it 
broke far above the rocky pinnacles of the 
neighbouring islands. I would fain have gone 
outside of Weeroe, but that the wind would 
not permit ; and, to have got into the race, off 
that land, would have been as certain de- 
struction as to have gone full-sail into the 
whirlpool : there remained, therefore, nothing 
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to be done but to attempt the passage within 
the island ; but that I found, to my dismay, 
that none but the mate and myself on board 
had nerve enough to try; and to return to 
Lervik was now impossible. 

** I was not, however, going to sacrifice my 
life and theirs for the foolish fancies of the 
men : I told them that the chance of our get- 
ting round the race depended on their being 
absolutely quiet ; that they must first assist in 
taking in all but the try-sail, and making the 
ship so snug that the mate and I should be 
able to manage her by ourselves, so as to 
avoid all bustle. This they did willingly; 
and I then served them round with a good, 
full dram apiece; bade them put on their 
flushing jackets, and sit down within the 
bulwark, each man at his station ; telling them 
that I should make no scruple of heaving any 
man overboard that stirred till I gave the 
word. I then took the helm ; and the mate 
stationed himself at the main-sheet : I steered 
direct for the half-way between the island and 
the whirlpool. You must not think me a 
coward when I own that my heart beat thick^ 
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and my tongue felt dry in my mouth, as we 
flew through the water with the speed of the 
8torm*birdSy and the roar of the whirlpool 
deepened in our ears : scarcely could I reply, 
when any of the men cried, with a half*choked 
voice, ^ We are nearing the whirlpool !' that he 
must be quiet, for it was only the race of 
Weeroe. At length we reached the critical 
spot : I caught the mate's eye ; it was that of 
despair ! We were within the white foam of 
the gulf! I turned a spoke of the wheel; 
the sail shook ; but the vessel sprang forward ; 
and, in one minute more, we were safe. 

^^ At the call of the mate, every man was 
upon his legs : one ran to relieve him ; for his 
spirit was overdone, and he fainted. For me, 
as soon as the wheel was taken from my 
hands, I fell upon my knees, and, if ever poor 
sinner put up a thanksgiving for an unexpected 
mercy, I am sure I did. But what can I say 
of the men? When they looked back, and 
saw the narrow passage between the Oe and 
the whirlpool, some seemed stupified, and 
others almost distracted, at the thought of the 
danger they had run. They said it was tm- 
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natural; that proper stonns of winter, wind, 
and weather, of common seas and rocks, they 
cared not for ; but, to pass the gulf that they 
well knew led directly into Hell, and to have 
been buffeted by the witches* winds, was no 
Christian man's work ; and I did not wonder 
to hear them swear that they would never set 
foot again in a Lervik trader. 

"Would to God that this had been the 
worst of our voyage ! The lateness of the 
season entangled us in fogs and foul weather. 
We were twice the time in getting home that 
we should have been: our provisions ran so 
short, that I was obliged to put the men on a 
very small allowance, and to save what spirits 
we had for the sick and the frost-bitten. 

" When, at last, we reached the Tyne, we 
were obliged to borrow hands to take in and 
stow our sails : two of our men died before we 
reached home j five were sent to the hospital ; 
three, besides the mate, were as well as ever, 
after a few days ashore ; but it cost my poor 
mother many a week's nursing before I was 
able to go about. So much for trading in the 
iVorth Seas!" 
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The captain having finished his stoiy, we 
all adjourned to dinner; and the various 
chances of north-sea sailing furnished topics 
for chaty till the single glass of grog that my 
messmates allowed themselves was drunk, 
when we all went on deck ; and the melan- 
choly fact that the calm still continued induced 
Captain Wortley to call upon the mate for his 
story. He was a tall, red-headed, freckled 
young man, with a merry grey eye, and rest- 
lessly active. " A story ! " said he, in reply to 
the captain's challenge 5 " what have I to tell ? 
I belonged to the fishing-trade in the west of 
Scotland ; and I might have been part owner, 
with my father, by this time, of half-a-score 
good vessels, but, like a fool, I fell in love ; 
and thought that Jeannette liked me again ; 
so I worked hard, and, just when I thought I 
had got together enough to make us com- 
fortable, I went home to tell her so. I hardly 
took time to kiss my mother first, when I ran 
off to her full of the good news ; but I found 
that madam had taken another fancy, and she 
bade me begone about my business. Her new 
man was sitting in the house with her : 1 did 
not knock him down before her face, but I ran 
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as hard as I could to my mother'sy where I 
took one hearty cry; shook hands with the 
old folks ; found myself the next morning, at 
day-break, at Greenock ; entered on board a 
merchant's ship ; and what sort of a character 
I got there, you best know. Captain Wortley ; 
for, upon the strength of that, you made me 
your mate/ * Why, pretty good, Robinson,' 
answered the captain; *but I will give you 
one piece of advice, my lad ; as soon as this 
voyage is over, go and see your father and 
mother, for you '11 never repent it but once, 
and that will be too late, if they should die 
fretting to know what is become of you.' 
*You may be right there,' said Robinson, 
drawing the back of his hand across his eyes ; 
' but let us have another story ; 'tis the pas- 
senger's turn.'" 

I was now called upon for my story, 
and could not, in common courtesy, refuse; 
yet which, of all the various changes and 
chances that had befallen me, should I tell ? 
After a moment's thought, I ventured upon a 
gale of wind, as a subject on which I should 
be sure of sympathy ; and gave an account of 
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the most sudden and awful, and at the same 
time most beautiful change of weather, I ever 
witnessed. 

I began, as well as I can remember, by 
addressing Wortley, and saying, that I by no 
means meant to rival his story ; or to set up 
my story against his passage through the 
Maelstroem; but that I should tell a plain 
tale of what happened the last time I had 
crossed the Atlantic, homeward-bound. 

I had taken my passage in a good large 
cutter, and found that there were no men- 
passengers; but that two women were, like 
myself, returning to their own land, under die 
care of the respectable old Cornish captain 
Tremome. 

We had just passed the latitudes of the 
trade-winds, when a strong south-wester began 
to blow I and we ran before it till we had made 
all the northing that was thought prudent at 
that season: — 'twas the end of November; 
my timid companions (for very timid they 
were) had gone to bed, wearied with the quick, 
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short motion of the cutter, and the continual 
effort to keep themselves and their books and 
work from falling whenever a sea struck us. 
I stole up on deck, though I knew that neither 
captain nor crew much liked women there, in 
blowing weather : the sky was clear and hard ^ 
at the horizon a streak of black, and then a 
belt of clear greenish yellow, dulled into grey, 
ended our day-light. The wind was, as Tre- 
mome said, blowing a gale : we had enough 
northing, and he sent the crew to bed, having 
made the vessel snug for the night. He then 
invited me to leave the deck; but first he 
looked anxiously round with his night-glass, 
and, fixing it a moment, muttered, ^^ 'Tis all 
well ! the Rosa is safe too ; but I wish she was 
lying-to on the other tack!*' I saw he did 
not want to be questioned ; so went down with 
him in silence, and did not refuse the warm 
negus he sent me to my cabin, for I was wet 
through with the spray that broke over us ad 
I stood on deck, and was chilled with the 
cold air of a November night in the latitude of 
Cape Clear. The next morning, the vessel was 
quieter than usual; breakfast was late; and 
when I put my head up the companion- hatch- 
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way, to look out, the carpenter was keeping 
his melancholy watch alone } the helm was 
still lashed a-lee ; the gale continued ; and 
the waves broke, as before, disagreeably, but 
harmlessly, over us. That day, and the next, 
and the next, the weather continued unchanged : 
I had got a sort of prescriptive right to follow 
our captain, morning and evening, to the deck. 
His first and last looks were always to the 
Rosa, that brig that was lying- to so near us, 
and I could fancy that I heard, over and over 
again, the same words muttered, that I had 
before noticed. On the evening of the third 
day, I ventured to ask him why he was anxious 
about the Rosa, and whether he had any friend 
aboard. " Why, as to that," said he, looking 
up at the sky, and then around to the horizon, 
*^ the weather is enough to make one anxious 
about anything, and the Rosa is not half so 
good a sea-boat as our little craft, and the 
master of her is my oldest friend — my school- 
fellow — I might say my brother. My parents 
had no child but me. When it was time for us 
to go to sea, Jarvis and I begged to go in the 
same ship; and there we continued till we 
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were old enough to be masters ourselves, when, 
of course, we separated. 

^^ I don't think we ever quarrelled ten times 
in our lives; and our quarrels never lasted 
four-and-twenty hours ; but the very last night, 
just before we sailed, we had a dispute ; in the 
middle of which he was called away, and we 
were obliged to sail without an opportunity of 
shaking hands. 

^* It was some comfort to me when I saw 
the Rosa come up with us, and I thought, 
weather permitting, that I would go on board 
and shake hands with Jarvis : but, God help 
me ! since this gale came on, I have thought 
every minute, — what if one of us should go, 
before we had time to be friends ! " The old 
man's heart was too full to say another word : 
I went down to my cabin to bed, but not to 
sleep* 

The motion of the vessel, which had hitherto 
gone with the long sweep of the Atlantic wave, 
became short and quick, as if we were in a 
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cross sea : every thing about the vessel seemed 
to jerky as she rose and fell upon the water, 
and she strained at every surge* I arose as 
soon as it was day-light, and went on deck : 
there was a visible change in the weather ; the 
captain and the mate were both looking out, 
with an anxiety I had not hitherto observed 
in either of them. I looked around; the sea 
was no longer rolling and breaking in tre* 
mendous surges : to use a seaman's phrase, 
" the wind had blown it down :'* to me, it 
seemed as if the foamy caps of the waves were 
blown into one indiscriminate spray, and, as 
far as the eye could reach, a dull white mantle 
overspread the ocean, scarcely distinguishable 
from the leaden sky above. I felt that a 
change of wind must be coming on ; and I 
believe I looked, rather than asked, the question 
of the captain : " Yes,'* he said, " this short 
sea tells that there either has been, or will be, a 
tremendous gale from the north-west : if it has 
been, so good ; if it is to come, we must be 
prepared for the worst ; in either case, you can 
be of great use to me. Go below, make those 
ladies get up and dress themselves, persuade 
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them to eat ; and then keep them as quiet and 
as well amused as you can ; above all, do not 
suffer them to leave their own cabin : I will 
show myself at breakfast, as usual." Observing 
that my eye caught three bright axes, that were 
laid against the mast, he continued, with a 
3olemn smile, " You know the sailor's proverb ; 
— a bright axe, and a clear conscience ; — and 
we may have to cut away of all ! 

" God bless you, ma'am ;" and, with an un- 
wonted act of courtesy, he took off his hat : 
I stood one moment to look at the grey-headed 
pilot, and then went down to my hopeless task 
of comforting my fearful companions. 

They dressed — ^we breakfasted; and I was 
reading to them the beautiful prayers to be 
used by those at sea, when I heard Tremome's 
voice calling me by name : " Come," he said, 
*^ come and see what cannot last five minutes." 
I sprang up the ladder, and leaned upon the 
hatch; but no words of mine can describe 
what I beheld ! A mighty wall of water 
seemed as if driven on by a ploughshare, and| 
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breaking far higher than our mast-head, came 
sweeping on. Our head was towards it. 

" One minute more/' whispered the captain, 
hoarsely, " audit either breaks over us, and takes 
us down with it, or the gale reaches us first ; and, 
if it fills our sails, we are saved ! " A lifetime 
seemed to be in that minute ! the watery bulwark 
arose as if to separate the two winds ; the rolling 
clouds above showed them to be striving for 
mastery ; the north-wester prevailed ; the wa- 
ters fell, breaking, dashing, foaming over us ; 
our sails filled; the vessel obeyed the helm; 
and, " Safe, thank God ! safe ! " shouted the 
mate. But where was the Rosa ? I could not 
help staying on deck till the watery mist had 
cleared away, to try if I might see her, if, 
indeed, she were still to be seen ; and how she 
had stood the gale ! In five minutes, or per- 
haps less, her cabin-deck floated by us. Tre- 
mome uttered not a word; but I saw him 
wring his hands as he rushed into his cabin ; 
and I saw him no more that day. In three 
days we entered Falmouth harbour : it was a 
bright, clear, English frosty morning. As we 
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passed under Pendennis, I heard poor Tre- 
mome mutter, with a groan , "Would to 
God she had been lying-to upon the other 
tack!" 



EXTRACTS 
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AN ACCOUNT OF AN EXPEDITION 
TO THE INTERIOR OF NEW HOLLAND. 



Our readers will, no doubt, be interested bj 
the few particulars we have been able to col- 
lect of the late wonderfiil discovery, in the 
interior of New Holland, of a civilized nation, 
of European origin ; which had, in so remark- 
able a manner, been kept separate hitherto 
from the rest of the civilized world. The full 
particulars of the discovery, and of all that 
has been learned respecting this singular peo- 
ple, will no doubt be, before long, made 
public : in the mean time, some short Extracts, 
with which we have been favoured from the 
Journal of the discoverers will, we doubt not, 
prove acceptable. 

Mr. Hopkins Sibthorpe, who planned and 
conducted this singularly fortunate enterpriae, 
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was accompanied, it appears, in the expedition 
by another settler, Mr. William Jones, and 
Messrs. Thomas and Robert Smith (brothers) 
of the navy ; who, together with Wilkins, a 
sailor, hired as their servant, constituted the 
whole party. 

It was in the early part of August 1836, 
that these adventurous explorers took their 
departure from the settlement at Bathurst : 
this, as our readers are aware, is the last 
month of the winter of that hemisphere ; 
though, from the greater mildness of the cli- 
mate, it may be considered as spring. This 
season was chosen as the most suitable for an 
expedition in such a country as New Holland ; 
in which, not only the heat of summer and 
autumn is often very oppressive, but also the 
scarcity of water is one of the most formidable 
impediments: and, on this occasion, a plen- 
tiful supply of water being essential, not only 
with a view to their personal wants, but also 
to the accomplishment of the peculiar plan 
they had resolved on trying, it was thought 
best to take an early advantage of the effects 
of the winter's rains. Their plan was no other 
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than to construct a canoe, to enable them to 
proceed in a direction in which farther pro- 
gress had, hitherto, been precluded by a vast 
expanse of marshy lake. This, as our readers 
are probably aware, from the published nar- 
ratives of former expeditions, is, in moist 
seasons, a sort of mere shallow water, en- 
cumbered with aquatic plants; but in times 
of great drought is, for a considerable extent, 
dry, or consisting of mud rather than water ; 
constituting a sort of swampy plain, so choked 
up with a rank vegetation of reeds and flags, 
as to present an almost insuperable obstacle to 
the traveller. In the present expedition, ac- 
cordingly, it was determined to choose a time 
when there might be a sufficiency of water to 
enable the adventurous explorers to proceed in 
a canoe ; and they accordingly carried with 
them one or two horses, which they proposed 
afterwards to turn loose, the iron-work, and as 
much as was thought necessary of the frame 
of a canoe, which they proposed to put together 
and complete, on their arrival on the margin 
of the lake. And as it was impossible to carry 
with them a sufficient store of provisions for 
the whole of their contemplated voyage, they 
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boldly resolved to trast, in great measure, to 
their guns and fishing-tackle ; providing only 
a sufficiency of salt to preserve such game 
and fish as they might procure in their way. 

The details of the expedition, curious and 
highly interesting as they are in themselves, 
we are compelled to omit ; lest they should 
occupy the space wanted for a far more 
valuable and important portion of the nar- 
rative. It will be sufficient, therefore, to say, 
omitting particulars, that they were enabled to 
put their design in execution; and, having 
constructed a kind of light, flat-bottomed boat, 
of poles covered over with bark (of the kind 
the natives use for their canoes), and fitted up 
with a slight awning, to afibrd shelter from the 
sun and the dews, they embarked on the 
above-mentioned shallow lake, and proceeded 
in a north-west direction ; sometimes rowing, 
assisted occasionally by a sail, and oftener 
pushing themselves on with poles through the 
tangled aquatic plants which grew on the 
muddy bottom. Their progress was at first 
tediously slow ; but they were at no loss for 
provision, as the waters abounded with fiish 
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and wildfowl, of which they continued to 
obtain a sufficient supply throughout the 
voyage. After two days of troublesome na- 
vigation, they found the water become deeper, 
and gained a sight of some elevated land 
towards the west, which they reached on the 
evening of the third day : they here found the 
lake not terminated, but confined within nar- 
rower limits by hills, for the most part of a 
rocky, sterile, and uninviting character: at 
length, it became a broad river, flowing in a 
northerly direction, and serving, evidently, as a 
drain to the great expanse of lake they had 
passed. This gave them hopes of reaching (which 
was their great object) some large navigable 
river, which they might follow to the sea : they 
proceeded, therefore, though with considerable 
delay and difficulty from shoals and rapids, 
till, after more than two days' navigation, the 
high ground receded, and they found them- 
selves entering on another great expanse of 
water, so extensive, that, in pursuing their ad- 
venturous course nearly in the same direction, 
they were, for the greater part of one day, 
out of sight of land. They now arrived at 
another course of rocky hills, of considerable 
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elevation, through which the waters found an 
exit hy a narrow gorge: through this they 
proceeded in a direction northwards for a con- 
siderahle distance, when they found the river 
again expanding itself at intervals into a 
chain of lakes, smaller but deeper than those 
they had passed, and surrounded by a much 
more agreeable country, which continued to 
improve as they advanced. They landed in 
several places ; and, in one instance, came in 
contact with a party of natives, who were of a 
less savage aspect than those in the vicinity of 
our settlements, and showed no signs of hos- 
tility, and much less of alarm and astonish- 
ment than had been expected. From this 
circumstance, and also from steel knives 
being in the possession of two or three of 
them, on which they appeared to set great 
value, it was conjectured that they must, in 
their wanderings, have, at some time or other, 
approached our settlements: their language, 
however, was perfectly unintelligible to Mr. 
Jones, though he had a considerable acquaint- 
ance with that of the natives near Sydney. 

Some days after, as they continued their 
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progress, they fell in with another party of 
natives, who excited still more wonder and 
speculation in our travellers, from their having 
among them ornaments evidently fashioned 
from the tusks of boars: these (as it was 
understood from the signs they made, in an- 
swer to the questions put to them by the same 
means) they described themselves as having 
hunted with their dogs, and speared. But all 
doubt was removed the next day, by the 
travellers actually obtaining a sight of a wild 
hog in the woods, and afterwards of a herd of 
wild cattle, which they distinctly saw with 
their glasses : these animals being well known 
not to be indigenous in New Holland, afforded 
strong indications of the vicinity of some 
European settlement; though, as they felt 
certain of being far distant from the coast, 
they were utterly lost in conjecture. 

After proceeding, in the maimer above de- 
scribed, through a long chain of lakes, con- 
nected by the river which they were continuing 
to navigate, through a country continually im- 
proving in beauty and fertility, and presenting 
a strong contrast to the dreary rocks and 
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marshes they had left behind, they were at 
length surprised and gratified, on entering a 
lake somewhat more extensive than the last, to 
see several fishing-boats; the men in which 
they ascertained by their glasses to be de- 
cently clothed, and white men. They ventured 
to approach, and to hail them ; and, to their 
unspeakable surprise and delight, they received 
an answer in English : the English was, in- 
deed, not precisely similar to their own, but 
not difiering so much from it as many of 
our provincial dialects ; and, in a short time, 
the two parties were tolerably intelligible 
to each other. 

We are compelled to pass over the in- 
teresting detail of the meeting, which was 
equally gratifying and surprising to both the 
parties ; of the eager curiosity of their mutual 
inquiries; and of the hospitable invitation 
given, and, as may be supposed, joyfully ac- 
cepted by the travellers. Accompanying their 
hosts in one of the fishing-boats, they found 
before them, on turning the point of a wooded 
promontory which had intercepted their view, 
a rich and partially cultivated country, inter- 
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spersed with cheerfiil-looking villages^ having 
much of an English air of comfort ; though 
the whole was in a far ruder condition than 
much of what they saw afterwards ; as the 
point they had reached was the extreme skirt 
of a comparatively recent settlement. The 
reception {bej met with was most friendly 
and every way refreshing, after an anxious and 
toilsome journey of above a month. They found 
themselves, on the second day after their 
arrival in the colony, the guests of the chief 
magistrate of a neat town of considerable size ; 
where they were surrounded by visitors from 
all parts, eager to obtain and to afford in- 
formation, and overwhelming them with press* 
ing invitations. We are compelled to pass 
over the particidars (with which the public 
will, we trust, be, before long, gratified,) of 
the several steps by which the travellers ar- 
rived at the knowledge of the singular country 
and people, in the midst of which they found 
themselves. We have only space for a brief 
summary of the results. 

They found themselves, then, in a nation of 
European, and chiefly, though not entirely, of 
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English extraction, which had had no inter- 
course with Europe, or with any other portion 
of the civilized world, for nearly three cen- 
turies. Their numbers were estimated at be- 
tween three and four millions ; and they were 
divided into eleven distinct communities, ex- 
isting in a sort of loosely-federal union^ or 
rather in a friendly relation, sanctioned and 
maintained by custom more than by any 
formal compact : and they found these several 
states, though in some respects differing in 
the governments and other institutions, agree- 
ing in the manifestation of a high degree of 
civilization, considering the disadvantage they 
laboured under in their seclusion from the rest 
of the world. " Many points too,'* says Mr. 
Sibthorpe, in his Journal, ^^ in which they differ 
the most widely from the customs and in- 
stitutions of the people from which they sprang, 
are such as can hardly be reckoned marks of 
barbarism, even by those who regard them 
with surprise, and even with disapprobation, 
but are rather the result of the singular, and, 
as some would consider them, whimsical no- 
tions of the extraordinary persons who took 
the lead among the first settlers." 
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These were two men of the name of MuUer ; 
one a German, settled in England ; and the 
other his nephew, the son of an English woman. 
The former appears to have been one of those 
unions of enthusiastiQ wildness, brilliant genius, 
and sanguine credulity, which periods of great 
excitement, such as the commencement of the 
Reformation, are often found to call forth. 
He possessed great eloquence, and a power of 
exercising an unbounded influence over minds 
of a certain description. His nephew, with 
much of the uncle's eccentricity, united a 
much clearei; judgment, and seems gradually 
to have established a complete ascendency 
over the mind, first of his uncle, and ultimately 
of all his followers ; and to have used his 
influence in a manner which indicates most 
enlarged public spirit, and a great mixture, at 
least, of political wisdom. 

It appears, that during the various tumults 
which took place during the early periods of 
the Reformation, several persons in England, 
and some in Germany, (the parties holding 
communication through the means of Muller 
and his connexions ip both countries,) me- 
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ditated a removal to some distant region^ in 
which they should escape finally from strife 
and oppression, and establish a civil and 
religious community on such principles as they 
were fondly cherishing. After the proposal 
and rejection of various schemes, and after 
many delays and disappointments, the pro- 
jected departure in search of a new settlement 
took place, under the guidance of their en- 
thusiastic and adventurous leader. Instead of 
proceeding to America, as had been originally 
proposed, they were induced by some glowing 
descriptions they had heard, but which proved 
to consist chiefly of fable or exa^eration, to 
seek for the long-famed southern continent, 
the " Terra Australis Incognita." The curious 
and interesting particulars of their voyage, 
their various adventures, disappointments, and 
reiterated attempts, we are compelled to pass 
over. The result was their being ultimately 
driven by a storm on the coast of New Hol- 
land, somewhere, it is supposed, between 
Lat. 10 and 20 South, and Long. 130 and 
140 East; where one out of the four ships 
was wrecked on a coral reef, and two of the 
others driven ashore with considerable damage. 
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They saved, however, not only their lives, but 
nearly all their property, including the live- 
stock with which they had provided them- 
selves : and it appears that their first idea was 
to repair their vessels, and proceed along the 
coast, in an endeavour to find a suitable spot 
for a settlement ; the part on which they were 
cast being not only barren and uninviting, but 
excessively marshy. This last circumstance 
compelled them to forego their design ; for a 
fever broke out, and afiected so many of them, 
that they lost no time in removing to a healthier 
situation, eight or nine miles from the coast. 
Here the sick speedily recovered ; and, as the 
spot seemed highly salubrious, though for the 
most part barren, with only a small proportion 
of land fit for cultivation near the banks of 
small rivers, they proceeded to build log- 
houses, and cultivate the land; designing to 
make their settlement either temporary or per- 
manent, as circumstances might determine. 

Their decision was ultimately fixed by means 
of the intercourse they succeeded in establish- 
ing with a native tribe ; mutual good- will and 
confidence having been completely established 
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between the. settlers and the natives (chiefly, 
as it should seem, through the judicious ex- 
ertions of the younger MuUer), and an in- 
creasing knowledge of each other's language. 
Having established a free communication be- 
tween the parties, the settlers were interested 
by the glowing colours in which their new 
friends described a region in the interior, 
which they — that is, some of the very in- 
dividuals who spoke of it, and the ancestors of 
the rest, — had formerly inhabited ; and from 
which successive portions of their tribe had 
been from time to time expelled by more 
powerful hostile tribes* They were anxious to 
induce their European neighbours to fettle 
there themselves, and enable them to reinstate 
themselves in their ancient abode : they easily 
perceived the vast superiority which European 
arts and arms would give to their new allies, 
over enemies who had proved too powerful for 
themselves ; and they hoped, through their aid, 
to re-establish themselves in a country which 
they had quitted with regret. Moved by their 
representations, the settlers despatched two 
active young men, in company with some 
native guides, to explore this highly-vaunted 
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region : they proceeded, accordingly, nearly 
in a direct line from the coast, to a range of 
mountains, about 90 or 100 miles in the in- 
terior, which they surmounted, not without 
difficulty, and then found themselves in an 
elevated plain of a most sterile character, 
extending for more than 100 miles in the same 
direction: this they traversed with some dif- 
ficulty, and arrived at another chain of rocky 
mountains, forming a still more formidable 
barrier, which they would have had great 
difficulty in surmounting, but for the local 
knowledge of their guides. On passing this, 
however, they were rewarded by the view of a 
most extensive and delightfiiUy fertile region, 
watered with numerous streams from these 
mountains, and interspersed with beautiful 
lakes : the whole appearance of the countiy 
fully justified the descriptions given ; and the 
accounts of these first explorers were so fa- 
vourable, that a second expedition was under- 
taken, with a view to a more complete ex- 
amination of the country, by young Muller 
himself and four others, who passed a con- 
siderable time in exploring the district, not 
without some narrow escapes from the hostility 
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of some of the wandering native tribes ; and 
the result of their examination was so fa- 
vourable, that the settlers were induced to 
come to the resolution of finally removing the 
colony to the interior. 

This, after due preparation, they accom- 
plished ; moving in two separate divisions : the 
first consisting of the greater part of the most 
active of the adult males, both of the Europeans 
and their native allies, who were to prepare 
habitations, and break up land for tillage, &c., 
ready to receive the rest after an interval of 
some months. The entire removal was com- 
pleted in the course of the third year from 
their first arrival on the coast. Their numbers 
appear to have been between three or four 
hundred, in all, of white people, besides a 
somewhat smaller number of natives; the 
country in which they had first settled ad- 
mitting of only a small and scanty population^ 
of tribes subsisting by the chase. 

Very soon after taking possession of their 
new abode they were attacked, in spite of all 
their endeavours to preserve peace, by the 
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native tribes of the interior, moved by their 
inveterate animosity against their ancient 
enemies : the settlers, however, gained an easy 
and complete victory in every encounter 5 their 
fire-arms, though only the old-fashioned clumsy 
matchlocks of those days, being sufficient 
alone to strike terror into savages unac- 
quainted with gunpowder; though even, in- 
dependent of their guns, their bows alone 
would have given them a decided superiority. 
It is well known how skilful and how formida- 
ble were the English archers of those days ; 
and they could annoy the natives, among 
whom the bow is unknown, at three times the 
distance to which these could throw their 
spears. The native allies also, having been 
taught by the Europeans to use the bow, which, 
even in their less skilful hands, had an ad- 
vantage over the spear, and being also fur- 
nished with cutlasses, hatchets, and steel heads 
to their pikes, now proved greatly an over- 
match for their former conquerors, who had 
only wooden swords and bone-headed spears. 

A peace ensued ; which, however, was for 
several years interrupted from time to time by 
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predatory incursions and irregular renewals 
of hostilities. This state of things, with all its 
ineoDvenienceSy appears to have had the ad* 
vantage of cementing the friendship between 
the settlers and their native allies ; each party 
feeling the other's importance for security 
against a common enemy : the whites, ac- 
cordingly, seem to have been assiduous and 
successful in civilizing these natives, with 
whom they were thus thrown into close con- 
tact. 

Ultimately, the colony was delivered from 
all danger from the hostile tribes, by an event 
which threatened disaster : a formidable com- 
bination was secretly formed among all the 
tribes, for a considerable distance round, for 
the purpose of making a united attack, by 
surprise, with all their forces. It was so far 
successful, that a band, far out-numbering all 
that the settlers could muster, unexpectedly 
attacking one of their villages, obliged the 
inhabitants to fly in the utmost haste, and 
spread the alarm through the whole colony. 
This success, however, proved their ruin ; for, 
with the genuine improvidence of savages, in- 
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stead of rapidly pushing forward their forces, 
they eagerly fell to plundering the various 
stores, especially of provisions, which had been 
abandoned; and, as an army of savases is 
never well prodded with a conunisLat. 
gladly betook themselves to feasting on what 
they found. Among other things, was a large 
supply of beer ; for the settlers had brought 
with them, and successfully practised, the art 
of brewing, with which they had been familiar 
at home. Wine they had not as yet attained 
to, though they had begun the cultivation of the 
vine, as well as of several other European 
fruit-trees. The savages indulged in the liquor 
with characteristic excess; and, while they 
were lost in intoxication, set fire, either ac- 
cidentally or intentionally, to the wooden 
houses and stacks with which they were sur- 
rounded. The fire raged fiercely in all di- 
rections; and most of them were too much 
stupified with liquor to escape the flames, and 
were either stifled or burnt: a considerable 
number, however, were rescued by the settlers, 
who had by this time come together, and who 
at once saved and took prisoners most of the 
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survivors, who were too helplessly drunk for 
either resistance or flight. 

This evient, which at once, and for ever, 
broke the power of their enemies, has been 
ever since annually commemorated in the co- 
lony; a day of solemn thanksgiving being 
concluded by the lighting of large bonfires in 
the evening, by parties who pass round among 
themselves a spear, such as the natives use, 
and a cup of beer, of which each tastes, in 
memory of their deliverance. This festival, 
which the MuUers instituted, accompanying 
the celebration with apposite reflections on 
drunkenness and its efiects, has probably 
tended, along with other circumstances, to 
keep up an almost universal habit of sobriety 
throughout the colony. This interesting portion 
of their early history, thus impressed on their 
minds, and familiarized to their thoughts from 
childhood, creates an indelible association of 
the idea of drunkenness, not only with those 
of helplessness and disaster, but also with that 
of the character of brutish and stupid savages : 
indeed, in several other points also, our tra- 
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vellers found the idea of savage life so asso- 
ciated with some others in the minds of these 
people, as to influence considerably their 
conduct and habits of thought. They have a 
deep-seated and habitual contempt for every 
thing which, according to their notions, sa- 
vours of barbarism ; and this shows itself in 
many points which, to a modern European, 
would be likely to appear whimsical. The 
younger MuUer, though indefatigable in his 
kindness towards the native tribes, appears to 
have cherished this feeling in his own people. 
He laboured strenuously to reclaim and ci- 
vilize the savages, and was equally anxious to 
guard against the reverse process — the ap- 
proximation of the white men towards the 
habits of the savages : and, as he seems to have 
been a very able though an eccentric man, 
and possessed boundless influence over the 
colonists, who were under his government for 
above half a century, he succeeded in ef- 
fectually stamping his own character on the 
nation, and perpetuating his institutions. 

The hostile tribes, after the above event, 
surrendered at discretion ; and they consented 
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(those of them who had a considerable propor- 
tion of able-bodied men remaining alive) to re- 
move beyond a certain specified boundary, far 
beyond the then limits of the colony ; but several 
tribes, which now consisted almost entirely of 
women and children, and were consequently 
hardly capable of providing for themselves, 
were, at their own entreaty, received as sub- 
jects, and incorporated, along with the pre- 
viously-allied natives, into the body of the set- 
tlers. The European and Aboriginal races 
became, in time, completely blended together ; 
for it appears to have been one of the prin- 
ciples most earnestly maintained and incul- 
cated by their extraordinary leader, to allow of 
no hereditary degradation; no subjection of 
one race of men to another, on the ground of 
colour or caste; but to make all subjects of 
the state necessarily admissible to the rights of 
citizenship : yet, on the other hand, he was 
well aware of the actual inferiority of the 
aborigines, as individuals, and as a race ; and 
was fully alive to the evil of placing inferior 
men on a level with those morally and intel- 
lectually superior. The maxim, accordingly, 
which he continually dwelt on, and laboured 
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to embody in practice, was, that it is not the 
colour of the skin, but the heart and head, that 
makes a man savage or civilized. Education, 
accordingly, was the means adopted for re- 
claiming and for preserving men from bar- 
barism; and examinations, to ascertain how 
far each had profited by the education be- 
stowed, were made the test for admissibility 
into the highest public stations. And this 
principle has been, in great measure, ad- 
hered to in the several states into which the 
settlement was afterwards divided, though dif- 
fering from each other, in many respects, in 
their forms of government : and yet, as Muller 
used himself to observe, one man may be much 
superior in fitness for certain public offices to 
another, who may be far beyond him in profi- 
ciency, in a prescribed course of studies, and in 
everything that can be ascertained in any regular 
examination : but then, he used to add, when 
you come to a greater number, 100 men, well- 
taught, will always be superior to 100 un- 
taught, and fitter to govern the community. 
In all the states, accordingly, their senates are 
always required to consist of men who have 
given proof, of their proficiency in a prescribed 
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course of study ; but these are left free to 
choose, and sometimes do choose, for the dis- 
charge of important offices, men who are infe- 
rior in this respect, but qualified by natural 
sagacity, and practical habits of business. 

The settlement, on being thus (about five or 
six yeaw from its commencement) freed from 
all external molestation, increased in pros- 
perity, and extended itself rapidly in several 
directions inland. Towards the sea, they had no 
temptation to advance ; being separated from 
it by an extensive district of great sterility, 
and of difficult passage : inward, the abundance 
of fertile land, and the numerous lakes with 
which our travellers had been struck, and 
which afforded easy intercourse even between 
settlements at a considerable distance, invited 
them to overspread the country as fast as their 
rapidly-increasing population required. Their 
numbers seem to have advanced at about the 
same rate as those of some of the North- 
American settlements. 

The division into separate states was not, as 
the travellers found to their surprise, the re- 
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suit of discord, but had been planned and 
commenced by their founder himself. He had, 
it seems, foreseen, or fancied that he foresaw, 
an ultimate necessity for such a separation; 
and he judged it best that it should begin 
even in his own lifetime, before there was any 
advantage in it, except that of setting an ex- 
ample, and establishing a precedent for ami- 
cable separation. He founded, accordingly, 
within forty years from their first settling, a 
second perfectly independent community, on 
the opposite side of the lake, near which the 
first had been located. The original settlement 
still forms one of the states, and retains the 
name of Mullersfield, which it received from 
the founders : the new one, from its singular 
beauty of situation, he called Eutopia (fine 
place), probably with something of a covert 
allusion also to the well-known fabulous Uto- 
pia. The most perfect firiendliness and freedom 
of intercourse continued between the two 
states; and, without owning any common 
authority, they consulted together, like any 
two individual neighbours who are on friendly 
terms, respecting any matters in which they 
bad a common concern : and the principles of 
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the procedure having been clearly laid down, 
and practically established, the example was 
afterwards repeatedly followed as the colo- 
nization extended itself; and fresh swarms, as 
it were, issued forth, till the number of the 
separate states amounted to eleyen. 

A similar principle has been acted on with 
respect to ecclesiastical communities. The 
number of separate churches amounts to no 
less than seventeen; though some of these 
consist chiefly of converted native tribes, to- 
gether with the missionaries residing among 
them. These churches are, of course, not co- 
extensive with the several states, but on the 
footing of the early churches founded by 
the apostles, who instituted several distinct 
ones ; for instance, in the single province of 
Macedonia, viz. those of Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica, Bercea, &c. They are all, and have 
ever been, with a few temporary exceptions, in 
concord and communion with each other, but 
under distinct governments, and differing in 
some non-essential customs and institutions. 
They seem to have made good a favourite 
maxim of MuUer's on that subject ; — ^that men 
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are always most likely to live in friendly 
agreement in essentials, when they are not so 
closely connected as to be obliged to agree in 
matters intrinsically indifferent. ^* Two men," 
he used to observe, " who may be very friendly 
as neighbours, might quarrel, if they were 
obliged to live together, as to the hour at 
which they should dine, — ^the keeping of the 
windows open or shut, &c. ; — ^in which one 
party would necessarily be compelled to give 
way to the other : whereas they may be very 
good friends while each follows his own taste 
in such matters." 



We shall subjoin such scattered Extracts as 
our space will admit, of those portions of our 
travellers' Journal which illustrate the more 
strange and singular particulars of the habits 
of this interesting people. 

Nearly all their houses — ^in the towns, all, 
without exception — are flat-roofed, like those 
in the East ; whether firom a fancy of imitating 
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the custom they read of in Scripture, or for 
the convenience of having an airy unconfined 
place to walk or sit on. In the towns, there is, 
as in those of the East, a thoroughfare for 
foot-passengers along the tops of the houses ; 
and, in the larger towns, the streets are crossed 
occasionally by light bridges. 

The houses in the towns, and all but the 
meaner sort of cottages in the newly-settled 
part of the country, are without any chimneys 
opening to the air : the smoke from the fire- 
places of one or two, or more, adjoining 
houses, passes into a sort of chamber (swept 
from time to time), from which it is forced out 
by machinery into a flue branching o£P into 
pipes, which carry it back to the bottom of each 
fire ; so that it bums its own smoke. When 
the visitors were describing to some Eutopians 
the European towns, these people remarked 
that London, for instance, though so much 
improved since the times of which they had 
historical records from their ancestors, most 
still have a very smoky atmosphere ; and that, 
to walk along the streets, shut in by houses On 
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both sides, must be very unpleasant, for want 
of open prospect and free circulation of air. 



It was with much difficulty these people 
were brought to understand the nature of the 
colony from which their visitors came; not 
that they were, in general, dull of appre- 
hension, but they could scarcely satisfy them- 
selves that they had rightly understood the 
accounts given them. To people a new set- 
tlement with convicted criminals--to form a 
new nation of the scum and refuse of man- 
kind — appeared to them so preposterous, that, 
for some time, they could not help supposing 
they must have misunderstood their inform- 
ants. '< To bring together a number of vil- 
lains," they said, " to a country where good 
character is not the rule, but the exception, 
allowing them free intercourse with each other, 
must be the most effectual mode of hardening 
and confirming them in wickedness, and en- 
tailing the same character on successive ge- 
nerations:" and, though it was explained to 
them that one great object of the plan was to 
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reform the criminals, the accounts which truth 
constrained their visitors to give, of the actual 
state of morals in the colony, did not seem to 
satisfy them. They had wondered at first, 
they said, that such a scheme should have been 
originally thought of; and now they wondered 
still more that it should be persevered in. 



The travellers were entertained with the 
kindest and most liberal hospitality, according 
to the notions of the Southlanders (that is the 
general name by which the inhabitants of all 
the states distinguish themselves from their 
European ancestors and other Europeans) ; 
but their hospitality differs considerably from 
ours. When residing as guests with any fk" 
mily, they partook of the family meals ; but 
when invited to a party, as they frequently 
were, to meet the principal gentry of the 
neighbourhood, who were anxious both to 
show attention to the strangers and to gratify 
their own curiosity, it was found that there is 
no such thing in this country as what we call 
a dinner-party ;. that is, the company did not 
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sit down together to a regular meal, but par- 
took of refreshments something more of the 
character of an English luncheon ; which was 
provided, in all the superior houses, iu a 
separate room. The guests dropped into this 
eating-room irregularly; and, seating them- 
selves in small promiscuous parties at small 
tables set out there, were served by the at- 
tendants with the various dishes provided. 
They stayed as long as they pleased ; conversed 
occasionally with their neighbours, as we do 
at an irregular luncheon, and returned to the 
" company-room" (as it is called) without 
ceremony, whenever they chose. No refresh- 
ments were brought into this last, except such 
as correspond to what we have at eveniug 
parties; such as cakes, lemonade, wine and 
water, ices (in those districts which are near 
the mountains), dried or fresh fruits, &c : this 
they consider as what they call the most 
" honourable" — ^what we should call " stylish" 
— mode of receiving company. When our habits 
were described to them, they expressed their 
wonder that a civilized people should make 
feasts as the savages do. ^* The half-reclaimed 
native tribes," they said, " invite their friends, 
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whom they Yosh to honour, to a solemn 
feast; at which, having provided a large 
quantity of their best provisions and liqnor^ 
and exerted what skiU they have in cookery, 
the guests all seat themselves, with sundry 
formalities, round the food that is dressed^ 
and regale themselves all together ; but, with 
the Southlanders, such an arrangement as this 
is only adopted as a convenience, when there 
is a large number of persons to be fed in the 
least troublesome way." They accordingly 
promised, laughingly, to take their visitors to 
something like an English dinner-party ; and 
the party to which they invited them (it was 
during the season of harvest) consisted of 
about two dozen reapers, with several of their 
wives and children, seated round a long table, 
with the master at the head of it, and supping 
on an ample supply of substantial food, served 
up in five or six huge dishes. 

The cookery, among the higher classes, is for 
the most part plain and simple ; and the few 
who have refined much upon the luxuries of 
the table, are exposed to something of the same 
sort of contemptuous ridicule that the being 
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called a dandy incurs among us. But a cir- 
cumstance which early attracted the attention 
of the visitors, was, that they found the animal 
food to consist (besides eggs, cheese, and 
various preparations of milk,) entirely of fish 
and game. The pork, which they often met 
with, they found to be always the flesh of the 
wild swine : these were derived from those 
brought over by the first settlers, who turned 
them all loose into the woods ; and the chase 
of the wild-boar is eagerly pursued by many 
of the gentry. Wild cattle are also met with 
in some parts, descended from such as had 
accidentally strayed ; and the flesh of these is 
eaten, as well as that of the kangaroo, emu, 
and other indigenous animals : but the visitors 
one day, in the course of conversation in the 
eating-room, expressed their surprise at having 
never seen any mutton served up, though sheep 
were not uncommon. The Southlanders had 
never heard the word mutton ; but, when it 
was explained to them that it meant the flesh 
of the sheep, they replied, •* That they kept 
their sheep very carefully for their wool, and 
that there were no wild sheep in the country ; 
but, when it was explained to them that we 
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kept both sheep and oxen chiefly for the pur- 
pose of feeding on their flesh, they were both 
astonished and disgusted that we should have 
retained such a barbarian custom (for they 
regard themselves as many degrees more 
civilized than their European ancestors) as 
that of killing and eating domestic animals^ 
It was urged (and they freely admitted it) 
that the loss of life is no greater to a tame 
than to a wild animal : ^^ That is true/' they 
said, ^' as far as the animal is concerned ; but it 
makes a great difierence to our feelings: a 
tame animal is a sort of friend, a member of 
the family: it seems a sort of treacherous 
breach of hospitality to kill in cold blood a 
creature which you have reared and fed from 
its birth, and then devour its flesh." They 
expressed still more surprise (for they are keen 
sportsmen) at learning that some Europeans 
were vehement in their censures of hunting, 
fowling, and Ashing, as cruel, and yet fed 
without scruple on beef and mutton. " We 
declare war," they said, laughing, " perhaps 
an unjust war, against wild animals, and kill 
them as enemies; but you assassinate your 
friends." " We ui^ed," says the Journalist, 
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" the necessity of keeping within bounds the 
numbers of our domestic animals; and ex- 
pressed our apprehension that the Southlanders 
would, in time, find themselves quite over- 
stocked with sheep, oxen, and fowls." They 
replied, at the moment, merely, ^^ that no such 
apprehension had ever occurred to them." 
But, on returning to what we should call 
the drawing-room, we soon found that much 
interest was excited by the accounts of, what 
appeared to this most singular people, our 
strange custom. We were surrounded by ladies, 
who inquired, with an amusing mixture of 
good-humoured ridicule, wonder, and horror, 
into all the particulars respecting mutton : 
and one lady surprised us by asking, among 
other things, what kind of flesh was that of 
horses, dogs, and cats ; and by what name we 
called it. When informed that, though we 
kept these animals, we never thought of eating 
them, she replied, ** Why, I had understood 
that you ate the flesh of domestic animals, and 
that you found it necessary to do so, for fear of 
their overstocking you with their numbers ! How 
comes it that you are not overrun with horses, 
dogs, and cats?" To say the truth, we were 

R 
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rather dumbfounded by this question ; havings 
in fact, assigned as a reason what we had 
been accustomed to hear and repeat without 
any examination into its soundness. We could 
only allege that, in all these points, we con- 
formed to what had always been the practice 
of our ancestors and theirs, and of almost all 
other nations : in this we were borne out by the 
testimony of those of the company who were well 
read in antiquities. Several of these people, 
indeed, are good scholars, and well-acquainted 
with the history (as far as was known 300 
years ago) of other nations, besides their own. 
They adverted to the descriptions of Homer's 
heroes : one of them would, when about to 
entertain his friends, have a sheep brought 
into his tent, cut its throat with his own royal 
liands, and then, with a skilful hand, which 
the poet never fails to celebrate, cut it up into 
slices, and broil them on skewers over a char- 
coal fire : they remembered, also, the accounts 
given of some East- Indian tribes, who, when 
their relatives are grown old and infirm, kill 
them, to save them from lingering decay, and 
hold a pious and solemn feast on their flesh. 
But, as these customs had worn away in the 
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early progress of civilization, they wondered 
that a still further refinement had not, among 
us, confined the carnivorous propensity of man 
to wild animals exclusively, and led us, as it 
had them, to regard with disgust the eating 
of (as they expressed it) one of the family, 
whose eggs, milk, labour, or wool, had long 
ministered to our comforts. 



The description of our cities in their present 
condition, as contrasted with that of the six- 
teenth century, and of our whole mode of 
life, was exceedingly interesting to these peo- 
ple ; but nothing did they admire more than 
our description of the gas-lights. In the midst, 
however, of their inquiries and admiration, 
one sly-looking old gentleman observed, " that 
if we would honour him with a visit in his 
city of Bath (capital of a state of the same 
name), he would excite even our admiration by 
the spectacle of an illumination still more 
splendid.'' In our visit there, where we were 
most kindly received, our host walked through 
the streets with us, showing us the principal 
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buildings^ and introduced as into the Senate- 
house, where the public business was going on* 
On our return to his house, he asked us (this 
was about seven o'clock in the morning) what 
we thought of the lighting of the streets. We 
answered, that we observed neither any lighting 
of them, nor need of it, as it was a bright 
sunshine. ^* And is not this," said he, ^< as 
good a light as your gas ? We have not," he 
added, '^ gone so far as you in arts ; but we 
have the advantage of you in availing ourselves 
of the gifts of nature ; for, as you must have 
observed, we are all alert and about our business 
at day-break ; while you, by your own account, 
allow three or four hours of daylight in the spring 
and summer, to be utterly wasted, while you 
are a-bed, and then go about your business at 
night, like owls and bats, but without their 
advantage of being able to see in the dark ; so 
that you are forced to light yourselves with 
gas. It was," said he, "a very ingenious 
contrivance you were telling us of t'other day, 
by which you distil fresh water from the sea ; 
but pray do you, when there are plenty of 
fresh springs, let all the water run to waste. 
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that you may have the triumph of distilling 
from the brine ?" 

We endeavoured to explain to him the causes 
of our late hours ; but we were astounded when 
he had made us compute the saving in oil, and 
gas, and tallow, which might be effected by a 
general resolution to use daylight as far as it 
would go. 

The city at which this conversation took 
place is named from its celebrated warm- 
baths, supplied by springs issuing from a 
mountain in the vicinity ; one of the greatest 
curiosities in the country, both from the natural 
phenomena it exhibits (being evidently an ex- 
tinct volcano), from which it received its name 
of Mount-Peril, and from the extraordinary 
tradition of the superstitious ordeal formerly 
connected with it. 



It would probably be useless to send more of 
these extracts at present, though the MS. now 
sent breaks off just at the commencement of the 
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most interesting particulars of the whole : viz. 
Australian Duels, and the Ordeal of Mount- 
Peril ; — Extraordinary mode of electing Public 
Officers; — Whimsical conduct of Debates in the 
Southland Parliaments ; — Southland Female 
Dress, and Fancies respecting Ear-rings and 
Nose-rings ; — Prophecy-Office, &c., &c., &c. 



(to be continued.) 






SOME ACCOUNT 



OF THE 



WEST OF ENGLAND 
DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION. 



The West of England Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb contains thirty-two boys and 
twenty-three girls, between the ages of five 
and fifteen. 

This noble Institution, or (to use the words 
of John Wilton, the eldest of the pupils now 
residing there) this "Temple of Peace and 
Piety," originated in a small private Estab- 
lishment for about twelve poor deaf and dumb 
children, superintended, for some years, by a 
lady in the neighbourhood of Exeter. 

In the year 1827, owing to the benevolent 
exertions of Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart., and 
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some other gentlemen residing in and near 
Exeter, a subscription was raised for the purpose 
of removing these children into a public and 
permanent institution, and of extending the 
benefit to the deaf and dumb children of the 
four western counties of England. 

The Institution thus founded has been since 
supported by donations and annual subscript 
tions ; a handsome building has been erected 
on Mount St. Leonard's, about half-a-mile from 
Exeter : it overlooks the river Ex, which 
flows at the foot of the spacious garden be- 
longing to the establishment ; and, from the 
northern side of the building, there is a de- 
lightful view, for many miles, of Halden Hills. 

The Institution is at the distance of a morn- 
ing's walk only from the sea; and the children 
are frequently indulged by taking that walk. 
Health could never have been better con- 
sidered than in the choice of the spot on 
which the house is erected. 

The boys are made to rise very early : they 
are up at the dawn of day for the purpose of 
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bodily exercise, walking, gymnastics, &c., be- 
fore assembling in school : the time allotted to 
school is eight hours each day. Grardening, 
printing, engraving, and various other em- 
ployments, occupy the children out of school : 
they are all, more or less, little carpenters, 
tailors, and shoemakers. The girls are in- 
structed in house-work, needle-work, washing, 
&c. : indeed, the scene of diligence, alacrity, 
and animation which this Institution presents, 
whether the children are occupied in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, or engaged in their ordinary 
duties, can be imagined only by those who 
have visited it. 

The most perfect unanimity dwells among 
them : the turbulent passions which were 
visible in their uneducated state are suppressed, 
or regulated: gentleness, kindness, modesty, 
are the habitual guides of their whole con- 
duct. 

The anxiety of the older pupils respecting a 
new comer is exceedingly entertaining; and 
no ordinary politeness is exercised by them in 
pointing out to their new companion, par- 
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ticularly if he is lively and well-mannered^ 
the novelties of the school-room and grounds ; 
but the sullen and rebellious spirit is soon 
brought to order and submission by the 
example and inculcations of the older boys. 

There are three classes of children in this 
Institution: each pupil on the foundation 
pays Sn 16«. per annum. The charge- for 
private pupils is generally regulated according 
to the rank of the child's family ; but no child, 
of any class, is admitted under SAfS per annum, 
as a private pupil. There is an intermediate 
class for children whose parents-may be unable 
to place them as private pupils, and who yet 
may not be in circumstances to require the 
assistance of the subscriptions raised for the 
benefit of the poorer classes : each child in this 
intermediate class pays ^18 per annum. The 
female pupils are under the care of a go- 
verness, superintended by the principal of the 
school, Mr. W. A. Gordon; a gentleman 
whose talents and merits can only be rightly 
estimated by those who have an opportunity of 
inspecting this Institution, and of observing 
the characters and attainments of his pupils* 
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We may venture to assert that no school for 
deaf-mutes, at present existing in Great Bri- 
tain, can afford such striking examples of the 
degree in which the minds of these unfortunate 
persons can be cultivated, and in which they 
are prepared to be, not only happy in them- 
selves, but useful to others. It is a fact, little 
known, that the number of deaf-mutes in 
England and Wales alone is computed to be 
10,000. The difficulties which formerly existed 
of addressing instruction to minds thus locked 
up left this unhappy portion of our fellow- 
beings in the most painful solitude ; the greater 
number either sank into imbecility, or became 
the sport of ungovemed passions ; and, in both 
cases, were a melancholy burden on society. 
The obstacles to their instructions are, how- 
ever, now happily removed, by the persevering 
efforts and inquiries of benevolent and phi- 
losophical minds. 

The children in our Institution are educated 
in the strictest principles of virtue and re- 
ligion; and those who go home, during the 
vacation, not unfrequently work a moral re* 
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formation in their families, by their example 
and influence* 

William Pardon, a little boy who has been 
but a few years in the Institution, so wrought 
on the feelings of his father, by the pain he 
expressed when he seemed to be drinking more 
than was necessary to quench his thirst, that, 
in pity to the child, the poor man used fre- 
quently to drink water instead of cider or 
spirits ; and he actually declared, that he had 
saved enough money from the public-house, 
during the four weeks that the boy stayed 
at home, to buy himself a pair of strong 
shoes. 

Richard Peters, during the last summer 
holidays, superintended a little class of children 
in the Dawlish Sunday-school : he very much 
engaged the affections of his little friends, who 
expressed great grief when he left them to 
return to the Institution. We have seen a 
copy of Gastrel's Institutes, which the teachers 
of the Sunday-school had given him as a re- 
ward for his services. 
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The following reply, made by a boy named 
Chapman, to the inquiry, ** Is your condition 
happier now than it was before you were 
educated?" shows very forcibly the unhappy 
state of these children when without the means 
of social intercourse. ^*You ask me, am I 
happier than before I came to school ? I am 
happier ; my mind is opened ; I have joy in 
my heart, and my words do not understand to 
tell you of my joy. I look at all around me — 
the work of my Eternal Father — I am happy ; 
I read his promise to me : can I be unhappy ? 
I know my Saviour lives for me : can I be 
unhappy ? Before I was educated, I had fierce 
passions ; I suspected my mother was cruel to 
me, because she laughed with my brothers, 
and was cheerful to them ; and she signed to 
me, and I did not understand her; and I 
thought that she hated me, and had stopped 
my ears. But now I know my Father's 
will is done to me, and I love my mother ; 
and my mind is about her with great love.'* 

John Wilton, the head boy of the Insti- 
tution, now about seventeen years old, is at 
this time engaged in preparing himself for 
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becoming the master of a small Normal agri- 
cultural school, about to be established in the 
neighbourhood of Exeter. He is training two 
or three boys as teachers, who will act as his 
organs of speech. It was found impossible to 
obtain any where a youth educated at a 
common school, whose principles, abilities, 
zeal, temper, and intelligence, could be equally 
depended upon for this undertaking. 

To this account of the school we had in- 
tended to add a few Exercises and Letters, 
written by the boys, to show their improve- 
ment in morals and religion : but the matter of 
this little volume has increased so much on our 
hands, that we are obliged to deny ourselves 
the gratification we should have had in doing 
so, and to conclude with a hope that our short 
paper may excite such an interest as to lead 
to the formation of other establishments for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and the improvement of 
such as already exist. 



THE LATE 
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This eminent scholar and admirable man died 
amongst us, whilst on a visit to his eldest son, 
on the 28th of March, aged 82; and, al- 
though only a brief and occasional resident in 
Kensington, his interest in the cause of edu- 
cation, local as well as general, was so vivid, 
and his course, go where he might, so tracked 
by an overflowing and perpetual charity, that a 
short and imperfect account of a character not 
more remarkable for extensive learning than for 
benevolence, simplicity, and truth, may not be 
quite out of place in this little volume, which, 
had he lived, would undoubtedly have been 
honoured by his patronage, and possibly en- 
riched by his contributions. 
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If the stoiy of his long and blameless life 
offers, like that of most men of letters, little of 
incident or variety, it yet differs from thjem 
most pleasantly in the brilliant prosperity 
which marked his public career, and the pure 
and tender affections which rendered his fire- 
side an unclouded scene of domestic felicity. 
We are often called upon to trace misery back 
to sin : let us, for once, make ourselves amends 
by the contemplation of a long course of hap- 
piness derived from virtue ! 

Dr. Valpy was the son of a respectable 
family in Jersey, to which island, with its 
piquant mixture of natural beauty and pri- 
mitive manners, he continued through life 
warmly attached. Part of his boyhood was 
spent in a French college, where he remained 
long enough to give him the command of a 
native over the language and literature of 
France : the chief part of his education was, how- 
ever, reserved for England. He distinguished 
himself highly at Oxford ; entered the Church ; 
and being chosen, at an early age. Head Master 
of Reading School, fixed himself in the beau- 
tiful town which continued, for half a century. 
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the scene of his honourable labours, and which 
he quitted only upon his youngest son — a son 
in every way worthy of such a father — ^being 
unanimously elected as his successor. 

When he first took possession of the master- 
ship of Reading School, — one of the old gram- 
mar schools of Elizabeth's days, to which 
England owes so much of her reputation for 
classical learning, — the post had become, from 
the indolence or incapacity of his predecessor, 
nearly a sinecure. The school-house, with its 
ample halls, remained, but they were vacant : 
this state of things did not long continue ; the 
acquirements, the abilities, the manners, and 
the mind of the young master, soon crowded 
the benches of Reading School ; and, during 
the fifty years that he presided there, it re- 
mained inferior to few in numbers, and second 
to none in the more important point of repu- 
tation. A list, did space allow, of the pupils 
who now adorn the Church, the Senate, and 
the Bar, would amply prove the truth of this 
assertion : but one specimen may be permitted 5 
there is no resisting the temptation of claiming 
the author of " Ion " as a Reading boy, or of 

s 
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adding, that that most beautiful and moBt 
classical drama is dedicated to his old master, 
with a respectful tenderness that might beseem 
a son offering such a work to a father. 

That his high scholastic attainments, and a 
peculiar facility in the difficult art of com- 
municating knowledge, had much to do with 
Dr. Yalpy's popularity as a schoolmaster, is, 
of course, imdoubted; but, perhaps, his sin- 
gular charm of character, his benevolence, his 
single-mindedness, the manner in which he 
knew how to unite the most uncompromising 
truth * with the gentlest courtesy, contributed, 
in n'o small degree, to his professional success. 
Blest with a wife of remarkable excellence, 
sweetness, and loveliness, and with a large 

* In politics Dr. Valpy's opinions were nniformly 
liberal ; liberal, too, at a time when to profess such almost 
smounted to a renunciation of the high church prefennent 
to which he had undoubted claims. But, although dis- 
interestedly and consistently zealous in support of the 
great principles of civil and religious liberty, so mild was 
he in the mode of their assertion, that he never, even in 
the days when party-spirit raged most furiously, was 
known to make an enemy or to forfeit a friend. 
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and promising family, the happiness of his 
own domestic hearth only served to enlarge 
his generous and wide-reaching sympathy. 
Sons and pupils seemed alike his children, 
equally the objects of his affectionate interest 
and incessant care. There was no limit to his 
princely hospitality, or his more than princely 
benevolence. Mingling with the world, 
yet uncontaminated by its stain, he came 
amongst men as the very Spirit of loving kind- 
ness : charity of deed, of word, and of thought, 
was his peculiar grace ; a charity which cast 
aside all distinctions of sect, and all divisions 
of party ; which pervaded his whole life, from 
his lightest speech to his most important 
action, and rendered his society as delightful 
as his precepts were pure. But why talk of 
precepts ? His are to be found, not in recorded 
words, however wise, but in his living acts ; 
not in written lessons, however just, but in that 
example which has made his life one bright 
career of honourable usefulness and of Chris- 
tian love ; and has secured to his children the 
imperishable inheritance of a Father's good 
name. 

M. R. M. 

May 12, 1836. 
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